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Translated for the Harbinger. 


XVUI. 


Below the cell occupied by our recluse, | 


a great smoky room, the heavy and 
dusky ceiling of which never received 
any other light than that of the fire kindled 
in a vast chimney place always filled with 
iron kettles hissing and grumbling in 
every tone, enclosed during the whole 


day the Schwartz family and their skil-| 


ful culinary operations. While the wife 
mathematically combined the greatest pos- 





| sembled the beatitude of an idiot than the | brilliant prospects. Spite of the precari- 
meditation of a thinking being. The ecat| ous condition to which they saw him re- 
had been baptized by the child with the | duced, they hoped that he would recover 
_name of Beelzebub, doubtless by antithe- | strength, intelligence and beauty as soon 
sis to that which the child had himself re-|as he had finished his interminable 
‘eeived from Mr. and Mrs. Schwartz, his | growth. Moreever, it is not necessary to 
father and mother, the pious and sacred |explain that maternal love accomodates 
name of, Gottlieb. itself to every thing and is satisfied with 
| Gottlieb, intended for an ecclesiastic, | little. Madam Schwartz, even while 
had until fifteen years old made good | scolding and laughing at him, adored her 
progress in his studies in the Protestant | ugly Gottlieb, and had she not seen him 
liturgy. But for the past four years wt 0 every moment planted like a pillar of 
lived inert and ill by the side of the fire, | salt, (that was her expression) in her 
without wishing to walk, without desiring chimney corner, she would no longer 
_ to see the sun, without the power of contin- | have had the courage to thin her sapees 
uing his education. A rapid and disor-|or to swell her bills. The father 
dered growth had reduced him to this | Schwartz, who like many men, had more 
| state of languor and indolence. His long | self-love than tenderness in his paternal 


sible number of dinners with the fewest | thin legs could hardly support his immod- | sentiment, persisted in extorting from and 
imaginable provisions and ingredients, ‘erately tali and almost dislocated form. | | robbing his prisoners in the hope that 
the husband, seated befure a table black | His arms were so weak and his hands so | Gottlieb would some day become a minis- 
with ink and oil, by the light of a lamp | | _awkward that he touched nothing with- | ter and famous preacher, which was his 


always burning in that gloomy sanctuary, | out breaking it. 


Therefore his avaricious | ‘fixed idea, because before his illness the 


artistically composed the most formidable mother had forbidden him the use of them | child had expressed himself with facility. 
bills filled with the most fabulous details. | and he was only too well inclined to obey But it was quite four years since he had 


The meagre dinners were for the goodly | | her on that point. 


number of prisoners whom the officious 
keeper had succeeded in placing upon 


his list of boarders; the bills were to 


be presented to their bankers or rela- 
ions, always without being submitted to 
the inspection of those who consumed 
this expensive nourishment. 
speculating couple earnestly gave them- 
selves to their labor, two more peaceful 
personages, ensconced under the mantel- 
piece, lived there in silence, perfect stran- 
gers to the delights and profits of the op- 
eration. ‘The first was a great lean cat, 
yellow, marked with burns, whose ex- 
istence was passed in licking his paws 
and rolling in the ashes. The second 
was a young man or rather a child, still 
more ugly in his kind, whose motionless 
and contemplative life was divided be- 
tween the reading of an old worm-eaten 
folio more greasy than his mother’s ket- 
tles, and eternal reveries which rather re- 


* Entere d ace coding to Act of C ongress, in the 
Year 1846, by Francis G. Suaw, in the Clerk’s 
otlice of the District Court of Massachusetts, 








While the | heavy mouth had a stupid smile; his 


His puffy and beard- | uttered a word of good sense ; and if he 
jless face, terminating in a high and open | ever happened to join two or three togeth- 
forehead, did not badly resemble a sofi|}er, it was only to his cat Beelzebub 
pear. His features were not more regu- that he deigned to address them. In 
lar than the proportions of his body. His | fact, Gottlieb had been declared an idjy 
eyes seemed completely wandering, so by the physicians, and his parents alone 
far apart and divergent were they. His | believed in the possibility of his recovery. 
Sull one day Gottlieb, awakening sud- 
nose was without form, his complexion denly from his apathy, had manifested to 
sickly, his ears flat and placed much too | his parents the desire to learn a trade in 
low ; seanty stiff hairs sadly crowned this | order to relieve his ennui and put to profit 
insipid face, more like a badly cleaned | his sad years of languor. ‘They had ac- 
turnip than the countenance of a Chris- ceded to this innocent fancy, though it 
tian ; at least such was the poetical com-| was by no means consistent with the dig- 
parison of madam his mother. ‘nity of a future pastor of the reformed 

Spite of the deformities which nature Chureh to work with his hands. But the 
had heaped upon this poor child, spite of| mind of Gottlieb appeared so determined 
the shame and vexation which madam to repose, that they must needs permit 
Schwartz experienced on looking at him, him to go and study the art of shoemak- 
Gottlieb, an only son, a resigned and in- | ing in some shoemaker’s shop. His fa- 
offensive sufferer, was not less the only ther could have wished he had chosen a 
love and the only pride of the authors of more elegant profession, but it did_no 
his being. When he was less ugly, they good to pass in review before him alfetigg 


——— | had flattered themselves that he might be- branches of industry ; he obstinately per- 
jcome a pretty youth. 
delighted with his studious childhood and pin, and even declared that he felt him- 


They had been sisted in following the work of Saint Cris- 
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self called to it by Providence. As this 
desire became in him a fixed idea, and 
the simple fear of being prevented threw 
him into a deep melancholy, they allowed 
him to pass a month in the workshop of 
a master, after which he returned one fine 


morning, provided with all the necessary 


‘ 


tools and materials, and reinstalled him- 
self under the mantie of his dear chimney, 
declaring that he knew enough and re- 
quired no more lessons. This was by no 
means probable ; but his parents hoping 


that this trial had disgusted him, and that 


he would perhaps resume the study of 


theology, accepted his return without 
reproaches and without raillery. Then 
commenced in the hfe of Gottlieb a 


new era, which was entirely filled and 


charmed by the imaginary fabrication of 


a pair of shoes. Three or four hours 
each day, he took his last and awl, and 
worked upon a shoe which never shod 


any one; for it was never finished. Ev- 


hammered, stretched and 


ery day re-eut, 
pinks d, it. took all possible forms except 
that of a shoe, which did not prevent the 
peaceful artisan from pursuing his work 
with a pleasure, an attention, a modera- 
tion and a se!f-satisfaction, above thé 
reach of all criticism. The Schwartzes 
were at first somewhat frightened by this 
monomania; then they became accus- 


tomed to it as to the rest, and the inter- 


minable shoe, alternating in the hands of 


Gottlieb with his volume of sermons and 
ef prayers, was counted in his life only 
as an ifirmity the more. Nothing mort 
was required of him than to accompany 
his father from time to time in the courts 
and galleries in order to take the air. 
But these 


Schwartz very much, 


promenades vexed Mr. 
because the ec! Idren 
of the other keepers and employés of the 
citadel constantly ran after Gottli b. imi- 
tating his nonchalant and awkward gait, 


and erying in every tone: ‘* Shoes 
shoes! shoemaker, make us some shoes! ”’ 
Gottheb did not take these shouts in bad 


part ; he smiled upon the malicious brood 


relie nity < aes + } 
Welle serenity a id even stopped 


With an ang ' i 


I 
m order to answer: ‘* Shoes? certainly. 
with all my heart! Come to my room 
and be measured. Who wants shoes?” 
But Mr. Schwartz led him away to hin- 
der his compromising himself with the 


, ; ’ 
vul yar, and the s/woecmaker appeared nei- 


ther displeased nor uneasy at being thus 
torn from the earnestness of his custom 
ers. 

During the earlier days of her captivity, 
f‘onsuelo had been humbly requested by 
Mr. Schwartz to enter into conversation 
with Gottlieb, in order to endeavor to 
awaken in him the remembrance and the 
love of that eloquenee with which he had 
eppeared to be gifted wm his childhood. 
tivep while confessing the diseased condi- 


uon and the apathy of his son and heir, 
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Mr. Schwartz, faithful to that law of na-) 


ture so well expressed by La Fontaine, 
“« Nos petits sont mignons, 
3eaux, bien faits et jolis sur tous leurs com- 
pagnons,” 
had not very faithfully deseribed poor 
Gottlieb’s accomplishments, or perhaps 
Consuelo would not have refused, as she 
did, to receive in her cell a large young 
man of nineteen, whe was depicted to her 
as follows: ‘A smart young fellow six 
feet tall, who would have made the 
mouths of all the recruiters of the country 
water, if, unfortunately for his health and 
fortunately for his independence, a little 
weakness in his arms and legs had not 
incapacitated him for the military profes- 


‘sion.”” The captive thought that the so- 


ciety of a child of that age and stature was 
rather unsuitable in her situation, and she 
decidedly refused to receive him; a dis- 
obligineness which his mother Schwartz 
made her expiate by adding a pint of wa- 
ter to her soup each day. 

In order to walk upon the esplanade 
on which she was permitted to take the 
air every day, Consuelo was compeiled to 
descend to the nauseous abode of the 
Schwartz family and to pass through it, al- 
ways with the permission and under the 
escort of her keeper, who moreover did 
not require any urging, the article tnd:fat- 
rgable complatsance (in all that related to 
the services authorized by his orders) be- 
ing charged in his bills and earried out at 
a high figure. It therefore happened 
that on passing through this kitchen, the 
door of which opened upon the espla- 
nade, Consuelo at last perceived and no- 
ticed Gottlieb. That face of an unma- 
tured child upon the misshapen body of 
a giant at first struck her with discust 
and then with pity. She spoke to him, 
interrogated him with kindness, and en- 
deavored to make him converse. But 
she found his mind paralyzed either by 
his malady or by an excessive timidity ; 
for he would not follow her to the ram- 
part except when pushed by his parents, 
and answered her questions only in mon- 
osyllables. She therefore feared lest she 
might aggravate the ennui by which she 
supposed him oppressed, by paying any 
attention to him, and she refrained from 
speaking to him and even from looking at 
him, after having declared to his father 
that she did not find in him the least in- 
clination for the art of oratory. 

Consuelo had been searched anew by 
madam Sehwartz on the evening when 
she again saw her comrade and the pub- 
lie of Berlin for the last time. But she 
had suceeeded in deceiving the vigilance 
of the female Cerberus. The hour was 


late 


, the kitchen dark, and madam 
Schwartz in a bad humor at being awak- 


While Gottlieb 


ned from her first nap. 


slept in a chamber or rather in a niche | 








opening upon the culinary workshop, 
and Mr. Schwartz ascended to unlock, 
beforehand, the double iron door of the 
cell, Consuelo had approached the fire 
which slumbered under the ashes, and 
while pretending to caress Beelzebub, 
sought for a means to save her resources 
from the claws of the searcher, in order to 
be no longer absolutely at her mercy, 
While madam Schwartz was lighting her 
lamp and putting on her spectacles, Con- 
suelo noticed in the back of the chimney, 
at the place where Gottlieb usually sat, a 
hollow place in the wall about the height of 
her arm, and in that mysterious case the 
poor idiot’s book of sermons and his ever- 
lasting shoe. ‘There was his library and 
his workshop. ‘That hole, blackened by 
soot and smoke, contained all Gotilieb’s 
riches, all his delights. By a quick and 
adroit motion, Consuelo placed her purse 
there, and afterwards patiently allowed 
herself to be examined by the old harpy, 
who importuned her a long time, passing 
her oily and crooked fingers over every 
fold of her dress, surprised and angry at 
not finding anything. The sang-froid of 
Consuelo, who did not attach much im- 
portance to succeeding in her little en- 
lerprise, at last persuaded the gaoleress 
that she had nothing ; and as soon as the 
examination was finished she quickly re- 
sumed her purse, and kept it in her hand 
under her pelisse until she reached her 
room. ‘There she at once reflected upon 
the means of hiding it, knowing that her 
cell was carefully examined each day 
during her promenade. She could con- 
ceive nothing better than to keep her little 
fortune always on her person, sowed ina 
belt; madam Schwartz not having the 
right of search except in case of exit. 

Sull the first sum which madam 
Schwartz had seized upon her prisoner 
the first day of her arrival, was long 
since exhausted, thanks to Schwartz's in- 
genious manner of making out bills. 
When he had made some quite trifling 
fresh expenditures and a quite round fresh 
bill, according to his prudent and luera- 
tive custom, too timid to speak of busi- 
ness and to ask for money of a person 
condemned not to have any, but well in- 
formed by her from the first day, of the 
savings which she had entrusted to the 
Porporino, the said Schwartz went to 
Berlin, without saying a word to her, 
and presented his account to that faithful 
depositary. ‘The Porporino, warned by 
Consuelo, had refused to settle the bill 
until it was approved by the consumer, 
and had referred the creditor to his friend, 
whom he knew to have been provided by 
himself with additional funds. 

Schwartz returged pale and despairing; 
crying that he was bankrupt and looking 
upon himself as rebbed, though the hun- 
dred ducats first seized upon the prisoner 
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would have paid four-fold for all her ex-| compel him to reduce them, and for two|should he be obliged to do a small busi- 
penses during two months. Madam or three days she contented herself with | ness, as he said, a litthe was better than 
Schwartz bore this pretended loss with the bread and water which he bronght | nothing, and he broke silence to ask of 
the philosophy of a stronger head and a her, without pretending to notice the his prisoner number three, if she had no 
more persevering mind. change in her diet. The stove began to|commands to give him for the future. 
** Without doubt we are robbed as if, be neglected as well as other matters,| Then Consuelo determined to declare to 
in a wood,” said she; ‘‘ but have you) and Consuelo endured the cold without | him, not that she had any money, but that 
ever counted upon this prisoner to earn complaining. Fortunately it was no|she should receive some every week by a 
your poor living? 1 warned you of what | longer insupportably rigorous; it was,;means which it would be impossible for 
has happened. An actress! such people | then April, a season less forward indeed | him to discover. 
have no savings. An actor for a banker! in Prussia than in France, but in whieh | 
such people have no honor. 

















‘* If moreover you should happen to do 
Well, we nevertheless the temperature began to|so,’’ said she, ‘‘ the result would be to 
have lost two hundred ducats. But we) soften. | prevent my making any expenditure, and 
will make it up on our other customers, Before entering inte any negotiation it is for you to decide if you prefer the 
who are good. That will teach you not) with the avaricious tyrant, she thought of rigor of your orders to an honest profit.”’ 
to offer your services inconsiderately to | placing her funds in safety ; for she could| After having chaffered a great deal and 
the first comers. |] am not dissatisfied, | not flatter herself that she would not be examined for several days without suc- 


Schwartz, that you have received this subjected to an arbitrary examination and | cess the dresses, the mattress, the floor, 


little lesson. Now I shall give myself a new seizure as soon as she should ac-| the furniture, Schwartz began to think 


the pleasure to put upon dry bread, and knowledge her resources. Necessity | that Consuelo received from some superi- 


even mouldy, this abigail who had not makes us clear-sighted when it cannot) or officer of the prison even the means of 
grace enough to slip even a golden fred- make us ingenious. Consuelo had no corresponding with the exterior. Cor- 
erick into her pocket to pay the trouble of | tools with which she could cut into the | ruption was every where in the gaol and 
the searcher, and who seems to consider wood or raise a stone. But the next day, the subalterns found it for their interest 
Gottlieb an imbecile without resources, | on examining, with the minute patience not to counteract their more powerful 
because he does not pay court to her. of which prisoners alone are capable, ev-| brothers. ‘‘ Let us take what God sends 
Trash! go to! ”’ ery corner of her cell, she at last discov-| us! *’ said Schwartz sighing ; and he re- 

Growling thus and shrugging her ered a brick which did not seem so well | signed himself to account every week 
shoulders, madam Schwartz resumed the joined to the wall as the others. By pa-| with the Porporina. She did not dispute 
course of her occupations, and finding her- tiently scraping around it with her nails, with him respecting the employment of 
self under the chimney by the side of she got out the mortar, and remarked her first funds ; but she regulated the fu- 
Gottlieb, she said to him while skimming | that it was not made of cement as in oth-| ture so as not to pay more than double 
her sauce-pans: ‘‘ What are you saying er places, but of a friable substance which its value for any article, a proceeding 
there, you sly dog!”’ she presumed to be crumbs of dried | which seemed very mean to madam 

She spoke for the sake of speaking, for bread. She succeeded in detaching the | Schwartz, bat which did not prevent her 
she well knew that Gottlieb heard every brick and found inside a little space cer- from receiving her pay and earning it 
thing with the same ears as his cat Beelze- | tainly excavated by some prisoner, be- tolerably well. 


bub. ‘* My shoe is getting on, mother! ’’| tween this movable piece and the adja- 


replied Gottlieb with a wandering smile. | cent bricks which formed the thickness of | XIX. 
‘**T shall soon begin a new pair.”’ the wall. She no longer doubted this Any one accustomed to read the stories 


‘* Yes,’ said the old woman shaking when, on searching this hiding place, her of prisoners, will not consider it miracu- 
her head with an air of pity. ‘In that fingers met with several articles, real lons that so simple a hiding place should 
way you will make a pair every day! treasures to prisoners; a package of pen- always escape the eager search of keep- 
Go on my boy. ‘That will give you a fine cils, a penknife, a flint, some vegetable °™ interested in discovering it. Consue- 
revenue. My God, my God!—’’ added tinder and several rolls of that small /0’s little secret was not discovered, and 
she in atone of resigned complaint, and twisted taper which we call rat de cave. when she looked at her wpepapes o> 
again covering her sauce-pans, as if ma- These articles were uninjured, the wall ‘2 from her walk, she found them 
ternal indulgence had given pious feelings being very dry ; and besides they might untouched. Her first FE Pe to place 
to that heart petrified in every other re-| have been left there but a short time be- her mpteass Sofas “ re ae 
spect. fore she took possession of the cell. She | *% night 7? - light her little nen 

On that day, Consuelo, not seeing her added to them her purse and her little and begin 2 A ae We will let her 
dinner arrive, imagined what had hap- crucifix of filagree, which Mr. Schwartz speak for herself, for we are possessors 
pened, although she could hardly believe had often looked at with covetousness, of that manuscript which remained & long 
that a hundred ducats had been consumed saying that Gottlieb would be delighted ams in the hands o the canon Al cae 
in so short a time and by such miserable with that plaything. Then she replaced We translate from the Italian. 
supplies. She had already traced out a the brick and cemented it with the crumb | 


JOURNAL OF CONSUELO, 
plan of conduct with respect to the of her breakfast’s bread, which she dark- | 


called PorrorinNa. 


Schwartzes. Not having yet received an ened a little by rubbing on the floor to| Prisoner at Spandaw, April, 175*. 
obolus from the king of Prussia, and fear-| give it the same color with the rest of| ‘2nd. I have never written any- 


ing much that she must depend upon the the mortar. ‘Tranquil for some time re- | thing but music, and though I can speak 


promises of the past for all salary, (Vol- specting her means of existence and the several languages with facility, I know not 
taire was paid in the same coin,) she well employment of her evenings, she firmly if 1 can express myself correctly in any 


knew that the little money she had awaited the domiciliary visit of the one. It has never seemed to me that I 


earned by charming the ears of some few Schwartzes, and felt as proud and joy- sheuld be obliged to depict what might 
personages less avaricious but less rich, ous as if she had discovered a new interest. my heart and life in any other 
would not go far in case her captivity world. tongue than that of the divine art I profess. 
was prolonged and Mr. Schwartz did Still Schwartz was soon tired of not Words, sentences, all appear to me so 
hot modify his demands. She wished to having matter to speculate upon. Even cold compared with what | can express in 
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song! I could count the letters or rather | experience a celestial calmness and fall | returned several times to warm his little 


the billets which I have written hurriedly | 
and without knowing how, in the three 
or four most decisive circumstances of my 
life. It is therefore the first time since ] 
exist, that I feel the necessity of retrac- 
ing in words what I[ experience and what 
happens to me. It is even a great pleas- 
ure to me to attempt it. Illustrious and 
venerated Porpora, amiable and dear 
Haydn, excellent and respectable canon 
* * *, you, my only friends, and perhaps 
you also, noble and unfortunate baron de 
Trenck, it is of you that I think in writ- 
ing; it is to yon that I relate my re- 
verses and my trials. It seems to me 
that I talk with you, and that in my sad 
solitude I escape from the nothingness of 
death by initiating you into the secret of 
my life. Perhaps I shall die here of 
ennui and misery, though hitherto my 
health and my courage are not sensibly 
affected. But [am ignorant of the evils 
which the future has in reserve for me, 
and if I succumb, at least a trace of me 
and a picture of my agony will remain in 
your hands ; it will be the inheritance of 
some prisoner who will sueceed me in 
this cell and will discover this hiding 
place in the wall in which I myself found 
the pencil and paper with which I write 
to you. O! how! now thank my mother 
for having me taught to write, she who 
did not know how! Yes, it is a great 
solace to write in prison. My sad song 
could not pierce the thickness of these 
walls and could not reach to you. My 
writing will come to you some day — and 
who knows if I shall not find a means of 
sending it to you very shortly. I have 
always depended upon Providence.” 

** 3d. 1 shall write briefly and without 
stopping for long reflections. This small 
supply of paper, fine as silk, will not be 
everlasting, and my captivity will perhaps 
be so. I will say a few words te you 
every evening before going to sleep. I 
wish also to save my taper. I cannot 
write during the day for fear of being 
surprised. 1 shal] not tell you why I was 
sent here; I do not know, and in endeav- 
ering to divine it with you I might per- 
haps compromise persons who neverthe- 
Jess have confided nothing to me. Neith- 
er shall I complain of the authors of my 
misfortune. It seems to me that if J 
should give way to reproaches and resent- 
ment | should lose the streneth which 
sustams me. I wish to think only of 
those whom | love and of him whom | 
have loved. 

‘*] sing every evening for two hours 
and it seems to me that I make some pro- 
gress. What good will thatdo met The 
vaults of my dungeon reply to me; they 
do not hear me — but God hears me, and 
when I have composed a hymn which I 
sing to him in the fervor of my soul, I 


asleep almost happy. It seems to me 
that I am answered from Heaven and 
that a mysterious voice sings to me in my 
sleep another hymn more beautiful than 
mine, which I endeavor to recollect the 
next day and to sing in my turn. Now 
that I have pencils and a small remnant of 
reveled paper, I will write my compositions. 
Some day perhaps you will try them, my 
dear friends, and I shall not be entirely 
dead.”’ 

“4th. This morning the red-breast 
entered my chamber and remained more 
than a quarter of an hour. It is a fort- 
night since I invited him to do me this 
honor and he has at last decided upon it 
to-day. He lives in an old ivy which 
climbs even to my window, and which my 
keepers spare because it gives a little 
verdure to their door situated some feet 
below. The pretty little bird looked at 
me fora long while with a curious and 
distrustful air. Attracted by the crumbs 
of bread which I roll for him into the 
form of little worms, and which I turn in 
my fingers in order to tempt him by the 
appearance of a living prey, he came 
lightly and as if borne on the wings of 
the wind as far as my bars; but as soon 
as he perceived the deception, he went off 
with an air of reproach and made a little 
rattling sound which seemed like a scold- 
ing. And then those villanous iron bars, 
so close and so black, through which we 
had made acquaintance, so much resem- 
bled a cage that he had a horror of them. 
Stull to day, when T was no longer think- 
ing of him, he determined to pass them 
and came, without thinking of me as I 
also believe, to light upon the back of a 
chair in my chamber. I did not move 
for fear of frightening him ; and he began 
to look about him as if astonished. He 
had the appearance of a traveller who 
has discovered a new country and who 
makes his observations in order to des- 
cribe its wonders to his friends. It was I 
who astonished him the most and so long 
as I did not move he seemed to consider 
me very comical. With his great round 
eye and his beak in the air like a little 
turned up nose he has a thoughtless and 
impertinent physiognomy which is the 
most sprightly in the world. At last I 
coughed a little to open the conversation, 
and he fled quite affrighted. But in his 
precipitation he could not find the window. 
He rose to the cieling and then turned 
round and round a minute like a person 
who has lost his wits. Finally he be- 
came calm on seeing that I did not think 
of pursuing him, and fatigued by his fear 
more than by his flight, he alighted on 
the stove. He seemed very agreeably 
surprised by its warmth, for he is a bird 
extremely sensitive to cold, and after hav- 
ing again made some turns at random, he 


feet upon it with a secret delight. He 
even had the courage to pick my little 
worms of bread which were upon the 
table, and after having shaken them with 
an air of contempt and scattered them 
around him, he at Jast, pressed by hunger 
no doubt, swallowed one which he did 
not find very bad. At this moment M. 
Schwartz (my gaoler) entered and the 
dear little visitor found the window to go 
out. But I hope that he will return, for 
he did not go far off during the day, nor 
cease looking at me as if to promise it to 
me and to tell me that he had no longer 
so poor an opinion of me and my bread. 

“That is quite enough about a red- 
breast. I did not think I was such a 
child. Does life in a prison lead to 
idiocy? or is there indeed a mystery of 
sympathy and affection between all that 
breathes under the sky’ 1 had my harp- 
sichord here several days. I could work, 
study, compose, sing—nothing of all 
that has affected me hitherto so much as 
the visit of this little bird, of this being! 
Yes, it is a being, and it was on that ac- 
count my heart beat on seeing him near 
pe. Yet my gaoler is a being also, and 
a being of my own species ; his wife, his 
son, whom I see several times in the day, 
the sentinel who walks the rampart day 
and night and who does not lose me 
from his sight, are beings better organ- 
ized, natural friends, brothers before God ; 
yet the sight of them is much more pain- 
ful to me than agreeable. This gaoler 
has upon me the effect of a grating, his 
wife that of a chain, his son that of a 
stone cemented in the wall. In the sol- 
dier who guards me | see only a musket 
levelled upon me. It seems to me that 
these beings have nothing human, noth- 
ing living, that they are machines, instru- 
ments of torture and of death. Were it 
not for the fear of being impious I should 
hate them—QO my red-breast! thee I 
love, there is nothing to be said, I feel it. 
Explain who can this kind of love.”’ 

‘*5th. Another event. Here is the 
billet | received this morning in a hardly 
legible writing upon a piece of very dirty 
paper. 

‘* * My sister, since the spirit visits thee, 
thou art a saint, | was very sure of it. I 


/am thy friend and thy servant. Dispose of 


me and command thy brother as thou wilt.’ 

‘* Who is this friend, this impromptu 
brother’ Impossible to guess. 1 found 
that upon my window this morning on 
opening it to say good-morning to the red- 
breast. Could it be he who brought it? | 
am tempted to believe it is he who has 
written tome. At any rate he knows me, 
the dear little thing, and begins to love 
me. He almost never approaches the 
Schwartzes’ kitchen, the opening of which 
emits an odor of hot grease that ascends 
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even to me and is not the least disagreea- | 


ble thing about my habitation. But I no 
longer desire to change it since my little 
bird adopts it. He has too much good 
taste to be familiar with that turnkey eat- 
ing-house keeper, his wicked wife and 
his ugly offspring.* It is decidedly to 
me that he grants his confidence and his 
friendship. He re-entered my chamber 
to-day. He breakfasted with appetite, 
and when I walked at noon on the espla- 
nade, he descended from his ivy and came 
to fly about me. He uttered his little rat- 
tle as if to encourage me to attract my at- 
tention. The ugly Gottlieb was upon his 
door-step and looked at me giggling with 
his wandering eyes. That boy is al- 
ways accompanied by a frightful yellow 
eat which looks at my red-breast with an 
eye still more horrible than his master’s. 
That makes me shudder. I hate that 
eat almost as much as I do madam 
Schwartz the searcher.’ 

“6th. Stull another billet this morning ! 
This becomes strange. ‘The same crook- 
ed, pointed, scrawling, unneat writing, 
the same sugar-paper. My Lindor is not 
an hidalgo, but he is tender and enthusi- 
astic: ‘ Dear sister, elect soul marked by 
the finger of God, thou mistrustest me. 
Thou dost not wish to speak to me. 
Hast thou no commands for met Can | 
not serve thee in anything! My life be- 
longs to thee. Command then thy broth- 


er.’ I look at the sentinel. He is a’ 


great lout of a soldier who darns his 
stocking as he walks to and fro with his 
musket on his shoulder. He looks at me 
also and seems more inclined to send me 
a bullet than a billet-doux. On whatever 
side | turn my eyes I see only immense 
gray walls, bristling with nettles, bord- 
ered by a ditch, which is itself bordered 
by another fortified work of which 1 know 
neither the name nor the purpose, but 
which shuts out from me the view of the 
lake ; and upon the top of that advanced 
fortification, another sentinel whose cap 
and the muzzle of whose gua I can per- 
ceive and whose savage cry I can hear to 
every bark that grazes the citadel: Keep 
off! lf I could only see those barks and a | 
little running water and a corner of the’ 
landscape! I hear only the plashing of | 
an oar, sometimes the song of a fisher- 
man, and from afar, when the wind 
blows from that side, the rippling of the 
two rivers which unite at a certain dis- 
tance from the prison. But whence 
come to me these mysterious billets and 
this beautiful devotedness which | know | 
not how to make use of? Perhaps my red- | 
breast knows; but the cunning lhittle fel- 
low will not tell me.’’ 


| 
! 


* Consuelo had given some details respecting | 
the Schwartz family in a preceding paragraph. 
We have suppressed in her manuscript all that 
would be a repetition for the reader. 
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| “7th. On looking with all my eyes as} ‘That is a very profound saying, 

{ walked upon my rampart I perceived a|Gottlieb. Could you explain it to 

little narrow opening in the side of the| me?’ 

tower I inhabit, ten feet above my window! ‘«* Ask the red-breast, I tell you that 

and almost entirely hidden by the top-' fe knows every thing, he; he can go 

most branches of the ivy which reach every where, but he never visits exeept 

even there. ‘Such a little window can- thoggiwho are like him. That is why he 

not light the abode of a living being,’ | enters your chamber.’ 

thought I shuddering. Siill I wished to! “* Many thanks, Gottlieb ; you take 

know what to depend upon and I endeav- me for a bird.’ 

ored to attract Gottlieb to the rampart by| ‘‘* The red-breast is not a bird.” 

flattering his monomania or rather his un-, ‘‘ ‘ What is he then?’ 

happy passion, which is to make shoes.| ‘‘‘ He is an angel, as you know.’ 

| asked him if he could not manufacture | *: Tn that case I am one ae’ ; 

a pair of slippers for me: and for the ‘‘* You have said it.’ 

first time he approached me without be- ‘‘‘ You are gallant, Gottlieb.’ 

ing compelled, and answered me without, ‘‘‘ Gallant,’ said Gottlieb looking at me 

embarrassment. But his manner of speak- with a profoundly astonished air; ‘ what 

ing is as strange as his face, and I begin is gallant?’ 

to believe that he is not an idiot, but) ‘“‘‘ Are you not acquainted with that 

erazy : word?’ 
‘** Shoes for thee?’ cried he (fur he| ‘“‘‘ No.’ 

thees-and-thous every body;) ‘no, I| ‘*‘ How do you know that the red- 

dare not. It is written: I am unworthy to breast enters mg chamber?’ 

loose the latchet of his shoes.’ | ‘**] have seen him, and besides he has 
‘*[ saw his mother three steps from told me.’ 

the door, ready to come and join in the; ‘“‘‘* Then he speaks to you?’ 

conversation. Having therefore no time| ‘“‘ ‘ Sometimes,’ said Gottlieb sighing, 

to stop for the purpose of understanding ‘very rarely! But yesterday he told me : 

the motives of his humility or of his ven-| No, I will not enter your kitehen. 

eration, 1 hastened to ask him if the story | Angels have no intercourse with evil 

above was inhabited, at the same time spirits.’ 

hardly hoping to obtain a sensible an-| ‘‘ ‘ Are you an evil spirit, Gottlieb?” 

swer. | *Owmo, not]; but—’ Here Gottlieb 
‘** It is not inhabited,’ replied Gottlieb | placed a finger upon his thick lips with an 

very rationally ; ‘ it could not be, there is air of mystery. 

only a ladder there which leads to the| ‘“‘ ‘ But who!’ 

platform.’ ** He did not answer, but pointed to his 
‘** And is the platform isolated? Has | cat by stealth and as if he feared being 

it no communication ! ’ perceived by him. 

_ * Then that is why you eall him by 

such am ugly name! Beelzebub I be- 
***7T do not know and do not care to lieve!’ 

know. I wish to make vou talk,Gottlieb,| “‘ ‘ Chut!’ returned Gottlieb, ‘ that is 

and to see if you have as much wit as his name and he knows it well. He has 

they say you have.’ borne it since the existence of the world 
‘“«*T have a great deal, a great deal of | but he will not always bear it.’ 

wit,’ replied poor Gottlieb in ‘a:grave and) ‘‘ ‘ Doubtless! when he is dead.’ 

sad tone, which contrasted with the droll-| ‘‘‘ He will not die, not he! He can- 

ness of his words. not die, and is much troubled at it, be- 
‘** In that ease you can explain to me,’ cause he does not know that a day will 

returned I, (for the moments were pre- ‘come when he will be forgiven.’ 

cious,) ‘ how this tower is built.’ | * Here we were interrupted by the ap- 
*** Ask the red-breast,’ replied he with proach of madam Schwartz, who was 

a strange smile. ‘He knows, he who astonished at seeing Gottlieb at last con- 

flies and goes every where. | know | versing freely with me. She was quite 

nothing, because I go nowhere.’ ‘delighted at it and asked me if 1 was sat- 
‘“* What! not even to the tepf the! isfied with him. 

tower in which you livet Do you not; ‘‘* Very well satisfied, I assure you, 

know what there is behind that wall?’ | Gottlieb is very interesting and aow I 
*“«* Perhaps I have passed there, but I | shall take pleasure in making him talk.’ 

have paid ne attention to it. [ hardly| ‘‘‘Ah! mademoiselle, you will do us 

ever look at anything or any body.’ (a great favor, for the poor child has no 
‘** Still you look at the red-breast : you | one with whom to converse, and with us 

see him, you know him.’ it is as if on purpose, he does not wish to 
“*O! him, that is different. We open his mouth. What an original you 

know angels very well, but that is no| are, Gottlieb, and how obstinate! Here 

reason why we should look at walls.’ | you are talking very well with mademoi- 


‘** Why dost thou ask me, since thou 
knowest ?’ 
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selle whom you do not know, while with 
your parents —’ 

‘* Gottlieb immediately turned upon his 
heels and disappeared in the kitchen, 
without appearing even to have heard his 
mother’s voice. 

‘©* That is the way he always des!’ 
cried madam Schwartz; ‘when his 
father or I speak to him, you would say, 
twenty-nine times in thirty, that he had 
become deaf. But in fine what was he 
saying to you, mademoiselle? what can 
he have been talking about with youall 
this time?’ 

‘¢* T confess to you that I have not un- 
derstood him’ replied I. 


ry to know to what his ideas refer. Al- 


‘Tt is necessa- 


low me to couverse with him from time 
to time without interference, and when | 
am informed, I will explain to you what 
passes in his brain.’ ”’ 

‘** But, in fine, mademoiselle, his 
mind is not deranged? ’ 

‘**7T do not think it is,’ replied I, and 
there I told a great falsehood, for which 


may God pardon me! My first impulse 
was to spare the illusion of that poor wo- 
man, who is a wicked sorceress in truth, 
but who is a mother and who has the 
happiness not to see the craziness of her 
son. That is always very strange. It 
must be that Gottlieb, who has shown me 
his peculiarities so frankly, has a silent 
On thinking 
of it I have imagined that I could perhaps 


madness with his parents. 


gather from the simplicity of this unfor- 
tunate some information respecting the 
other inhabitants of my prison, and that 
I might discover from his rambling an- 
swers the author of my anonymous bil- | 
Jets. I wish therefore to make a friend 
of him, especially as his sympathies ap- 
pear subject to those of the red-breast 
and as, decidedly, the red-breast honors 
me with his. ‘There is poetry in the dis- 
The lit- 
tle bird an angel, the cat an evil spirit 


What does all 


There is in these German 


eased mind of this poor child! 


that will be forgiven! 
that mean? 
heads, even in the most disordered, a 
Juxury of imagination which I admire. 
‘*At any rate madam Schwartz is 
much gratified by my condescension and I 
am in high favor with her for the moment. 
Gottlieb’s idle talk will be a recreation 
for me. Poor creature! Since I have 
become acquainted with him to day I no 
longer feel any aversion to him. A cra- 
zy person cannot be wicked in this coun- 
try where men of wit and high reason are 
so far from being good!’ 
To be Continued, 


It is to 
form the universal family, to build the 


Behold your task, it is great. 


city of God, and progressively, by un- 
ceasing effort, te realize his work in Ha- 
manity. 


cular forms, C, G, Q, or the angular K, | 











DR. KRAITSIR’S SYSTEM AGAIN. | rence of the tongue and teeth; the S and 


[We insert 
from “Ti Ro,” (who, by the way, has reformed 


the following communication 


the spelling of her name.) though at considerable 
expense of space, without remarking on it at 
length, for the reason that we are just now 
compelled to attend to other duties. Here- 
after, should we think it worth while, we may 
return to the subject and seek to extricate 
it from the zealous grasp of our correspondent, 
who, it will be seen, treats our humble lu- 
cubrations with no more respect or forbear- 
ance than Luther used towards the devil.— 
The arguments of “Tino” we are quite con- 
tent to put into the hands of our readers with- 
out even speaking of their character, and for 
the present we will leave the matter with the 
words of that stout and merciless controver- 
sialist, GopFREY HERMANN : 
battle field whence no one comes off without a 


“Science is a 
wound; he that fears being wounded would do 
well never to enter it, and he that cries out 


when he is hit is no brave man.”] 


To the Editors of the Harbinger : 


I thank you for publishing my letter 


concerning Dr. Kraitsir’s books without 
curtailment ; and I now intend to try you 
still further with an answer to the re- 
marks with which you accompanied it. 
It seems to me that the charge of the re- 


jection of one species of truth from the 


notion that it might not be reconcilable with 
another, cannot be made against Dr. 
Kraitsir, on the ground of his objection 
to Phonography. He has always assert- 
ed that all writing was grounded on Pho- 


nography, and declares that the Roman 


alphabet was phonographie for the Latin 


language. ‘This was, in fact, the great 


point of the book on ‘** The Significance 


of the Alphabet,’’ and hence he inferred 


the true pronunciation of the Latin, con- 
firming his inferences by comparison of 


languages, and other historical proofs. 


He objected to the system of Phonogra- 


phy, as propounded by Pitman, on several 


grounds; one of which was, that the 


English language, having become cor- | 


rupted in pronunciation, by reason of the 
neglect of the phonetic nature of the 
letters with which it was written, would 
be deprived of its natural significance, 
and cut off from the family of languages 
to which it belongs, if written as now 


mispronounced. Another ground of his 


objection to Pitman’s Phonography he did | 
° . . | 
not mention in his book, but has some- | 


times named to his pupils, namely, that 
the forms of the new letters are not in- 
dicative at all of the organs which make 
Now thie 
labials of the Roman alphabet are all 


the sounds they represent. 


| 
formed with some reference to the lips, — | 


the B representing the two lips, the P 
one lip, the F and V the lip crossed by 
the teeth, the M the meeting of the lips. 
Then the gutturals are all made by cir- 


emblematic of the organ that makes these 


sounds. ‘The ‘T, A, L, show the concur- 





Z, are the snake lines symbolic of hissing ; 
the R is like a rattling instrument; the N 
But this 
last objection is of comparatively small 
importance, and, in fact, as it has not 
been stated in print by the Dr. himself, 
his books, have 


represents its correlative M. 


we, as reviewers of 
nothing to do with it. 
] could almost wish that Dr. Kraitsir 
had said nothing about Phonography at 
all, since it seems to have so dusted the 
eyes of the votaries of this art, that they 


do not apprehend the ideas his book ex- 


presses. ‘The essence of the reviews in the 
Harbinger is merely a defence of Pitman’s 
Phonography, and the charge of the re- 
jection of one species of truth, and so forth, 
is an assumption that the system of Pho- 
nography is true to nature and the neces- 
sity of the case, which is yet to be 
proved. 


That Phonography writes the 
present English in such a way that the 
best part of the ancient true English is 
undiscoverable in the writing, is Dr. 
Kraitsir’s objection. No answer to this 
objection has yet been made; for it is no 
answer (on the contrary it is the begging 
of a new question) to say that the part of 
the language lost to the ear, is of no im- 
portance. Phonography would stereo- 
type all errors of pronunciation, and for- 
ever preclude all organic reform ; because 
its author, although priding himself upon 
a protection of sounds, did not dream of 
the utter corruption of pronunciation, nor 
that there is truth in the greatest part of 
the writing, which is more consonant with 


the genius of the language than its pre- 


The reviewer 
the visible, with 


sent mode of utterance. 
confounds letters, or 
sounds, or the audible. He confesses his 
want of acquaintance with the evidence 
His com- 


parison of the characters with so many 


that the sounds are significant. 


quai tracts, is therefore a very gratuitous 
witticism ad captandum vulgus. Soon 
after he admits the sounds of the human 
voice to be significant! His criticism of 
the tithe of the book in question, shows 
that he has not examined it carefully, 
since it is evident from the context, that 
by alphabet, Dr. Kraitsir means, not the 
figures of the letters, but the sounds they 
represent, the a of the a/pha being the 
first, and the 4 of the beta the second 
sound of the series. 


The reviewer again 
doubts that every organic sound of the 
human voice has an inherent, natural, 
and most intelligible meaning ; but is his 
doubt a proof! Does he not reject this 
sort of truth because it is not palatable to 
his graphic sect’ He goes on from his 
doubt, as if it were an acknowledged 
principle, to infer that any sound may be 


dropped ad litatum, still believing that 


| . *-* . 
| even then the primitive, organic, real 
‘sense of the word will remain after it 
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shall have been dropped. But this is 
altogether too fast; and since he has said, 
in one place, that the sounds of the hu- 
man voice are significant, and in another, 
that he doubts it, we must bring him back 
to the starting point expressed in the title 
of Dr. Kraitsir’s first work on * The 
Significance of the Alphabet.” Have 
organic sounds any natural significance or 
not! Dr. Kraitsir says they have, and 
this reviewer doubts it. Dr. Kraitsir ad- 
duces proof of what he asserts, and the 
reviewer does not refute his arguments, 
but asserts that Dr. Kraitsir is a slave to 
the existing alphabets, which the review- 
er does not profess to understand. Now 
notwithstanding Dr. Kraitsir’s objections 
to Pitman’s alphabet, he has always as- 
serted the great principle of Phonogra- 
phy, valuing the sounds more than their 
images. He proposes that the present 
treatment of the Roman alphabet should 
be rejected entirely, and a thorough 
knowledge of it, as a phonographie in- 
strament, be made the basis of all study 
of languages. He brings forth the sounds 
originally written by the Roman letters. 
He shows that these sounds predominate 
in the English language. His vocabulary 
of eleven hundred words, as he expressly 
says, does not exhaust the number written 
precisely as they are spelled, provided 
the alphabet is pronounced as the old 
Romans, Celts, Anglo Saxons, Goths, 
and so forth, pronounced it. If the ques- 
tion be made of the syllables of the lan- 
guage, instead of the words, a vast ma- 
jority will fall into the same category, as 
is proved by the calculation on page ten 
of the ‘* First Book of English.’’ For 
those sounds in the English which were 
not in the Latin, he proposes a few new 
characters, or rather such a new printing 
of the old ones as shal] make them new. 
Thus he gives a character for every 
sound. 

With respect to the words of corrupt 
pronunciation, Dr. Kraitsir pauses. What 
can be done with these’? He cannot do 
as the phonographers do, because, in that 
case, important elements of the words 
are wholly lost. Wrile, right, wright, 
rife, are pronounced alike, but he cannot 
write them alike without confounding 
their significations so entirely, that the 
eye would no longer be able to do the 
work originally intended for the ear, and 
the mind would become the entire loser. 
Your reviewer calls me to account for 
saying that words are symbolical only in 
their first form and pronunciation. He 
says he ‘‘ will not stop to discuss this,”’ 
however. Bat why not! for here lies 
the gist of the matter. 1 do say that if 
the word paid is written by Pitunan’s 
phonography, all evidence that it once 
contained a guttural, would be blotted 
out; and I cannot understand what the 
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very presence of this word, that ‘* Pho-| it is in fact so sounded generally. With 
nography and Phonotypy leave all the past| respect to the words girls and finger, 
untouched,”’ and that ‘* for the purposes of | they are evidently merely misplaced, since 
science evcry guttural of which there is any| the second vocabulary is expressly made 
trace can still be got at.’ When he says | to exemplify the effect of the r upon the 
**that the world at large may cease to | vowels e, 7, and 0. With respect to the 
employ the rags and tatters of a few use- sound of o in nof, and u in pun, the word 
less symbols which they long ago ceased | ‘‘ short’? was an inadvertance which the 
to know the meaning of, and do not care | publisher has had corrected with a pea 
a straw about,’ he betrays the length and | in most of the copies sold. 

breadth of the general ignorance and in-| I might go along in detail and find 
tellectual apathy. A few useless sym- something to say to almost every sentence 
bols! Language in general is nothing | of this hasty article, which does not seem 
else but a collection of symbols, and the} to be quite worthy of the source from 
least ‘rag and tatter’ of a symlol is all| which it comes. Those who desire to 
important, if we are to understand any- | know and establish the universal Jar- 
thing. All parts of the human body, | guage, do not know what they are doing, 
deprived of life and separated from each|1 think, when they undertake to meet 
other, are also rags and tatters. Because | with such careless criticism, and as far as 


reviewer means, when he says, in the accented a sounded as in ah always, since 


the world does not care a straw about the | in them lies, hinder the apprehension of a 
meaning of, and has ceased ta know, these | system of philology so profoundly thought 


symbols, mankind are at this very mo-| out, as the one presented by Dr. Kraitsir. 


ment swamped in a great sea of words,! Associationists should have learned the 
quarrelling all the time about religion, | injustice of deciding upon a superficial 
and all children (to use the words of the | glance on a great subject. Dr. Kraitsir 
reviewer himself) are ‘ stultified at the meditates a profound reform in language. 
very outset of their intellectual culture, 


| He takes the traces which the great spirit 
by a systematic infusion of the accumu-|of man has left— now in sounds— and 
lated absurdities of primitive ignorance | now in characters addressed to the eye,— 
and progressive corruption!’’ Dr. Krait-|and by means of them both, evolves the 
sir has not yet developed in print the| original words with which things and 
whole subject, as it lies vast befure his| ideas were expressed by man to man, 


own mind, and as he at times reveals it 
to his pupils. But in his next book we 
shall see whether the symbolism of artic- 


when they were yet uncorrupt in bedy 
and mind. ‘These words are the key to 
all languages, for they are their staple 
ulate sounds is to be speken of in this| material. From this common stock he 
cavalier style. starts, whenever he has any language to 

The reviewer's proposition that ‘‘the| learn, and he finds that they vegetate 
early alphabets of all nations are of course | more or less in different climates and 
defective,’’ takes for granted what is not| under different circumstances, and are 
proved, and what is directly denied by a| modified according to some principles 
scholar whom the reviewer himself pro- | characteristic of the tribe which uses the 
nounces to be without peers in America. | language. In this way human speech, 


Those of Dr. Kraitsir’s pupils who have| considered in the broadest manner, is 

brought within the compass of a single 

and the Deva nagari have come away! mind's acquirement. And there can be 

with a new sense of the sublimity of those no doubt that when language-learning on 

long neglected or forgotten laws which|this broad scale is made the common 
| 


heard him lecture at large upon alphabets 


reguiate the elements of human speech, | property of the nations, languages will 
and guided the human mind in depicting | begin to assimilate ; for, in the first place, 
them by writing. The early alphabets of | each language will be gradually brought 


all nations he shows to be wonderful | towards first principles, and deterioration 


monuments of a state of culture to which | bechecked. The unitary language which 
no modern society has arrived. is to be spoken by men when they have 

I find it difficult to make a unitary arti-| attained unity, cannot be anything else 
cle on such a desultory production as the| than the sum of all human languages, 
review I am reviewing. The criticisms | clarified by first principles and understood 
on the “ First Book of English’? seem | by all men. The human organs are not 
to me to betray a most careless perusal of, to make any new sounds; the human 
the book. Dr. Kraitsir says, in the sec-| mind is to be opened to the meaning of 
tion on the explanation of the alphabet, | the sounds that are already made, and to 
that his object is not to multiply sounds | Jearn so to classify them, and so to con- 
and anomalies, and that in every doubtful | sider them, that it will not take a life 


case of pronunciation he recurs to the time, as it now does, to learn a few lan- 
true alphabet sound as the standard. He guages, but many can be mastered in a 
does not recognize any sound of a to be reasonable period assigned to youthful 


like u in huddle, but would have the un-| education. Tino. 
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Translated for the Harbinger. 


SECTION III.—NOTICE 


CHAPTER XX. 


Education of Children of the Fourth Age 
hy the Mentors. 


One stimulus which cannot be made 
available in civilization and which is deci- 
sive in the Combined Order, is the pre- 
cocity of certain children. In all depart- 
ments there are some precocious, either 
in mind or body. I have seen one who, 
at the age of eighteen months, outdid in 
various accomplishments the children of 
three years. Such children mount to 
higher rank before the usual time ; and 
this becomes a subject of jealousy and 
emulation for their fellows, whose compa- 
ny they quit. Civilization cannot draw 
any food for emulation from this preco- 
city, which Harmony makes useful both 

materially and intellectually. ‘The pre- 
mature ascension of a child makes a live- 
ly impression upon the ablest of the tribe 
whom he abandons; they redouble their 
efforts to equal him, to present themselves 
as soon as may be for examination. ‘The 
impulse communicates itself more or less 
to those who are inferior, and education 
proceeds of itself by all these little 
springs, of which civilization can make no 
use, because neither industry nor studies 
are attractive out of the passional series. 

Only the Combined Order can present 
to the child, in all the branches of indus- 
try, a graduated outfit, which constitutes 
the charm of early years, such as a scale 
of chariots, spades, and other tools of seven 
different sizes, 
porations of youth. Edged tools, hatch- 
ets, planes, are not entrusted to those of 
the third and fourth age. 

It is principally by means of this scale, 
that we may turn to accuunt the imitative 
mania which prevails in children ; and to 
strengthen this enticement, we subdivide 
the different utensils into sub-seales of 
still finer shades of variety. Thus any 
implement fur the use of the Judins (third 
age) will be of three dimensions adapted 
to the three degrees of high, low, and 
middle /uéens; this must be carefully 
looked to by those who make the prepa- 
rations for a model Phalanx. 

The same seale is employed in the 
industrial grades, which are several, as 
aspirants, neuphytes, bachelors, licenti- 
ates, and various officers. 

In every labor, were it only the tying 


( Concluded.) 


up of matches, this scale of degrees with | 


their respective signs must be established, 
so that the child may rise or fal! from one 
degree to another, according to his merit. 

‘The children in Harmony will have 
the same fvible with the parents in Civil- 
ization, that is, the taste for gew-gaws, 
pompous ttles, decorations, and so forth. 
A child of three years will already have 
at least some twenty dignities and deco- 
rations; he may be a liceutiate in the 
group for making 
the group for shelling peas, a neophyte 
in the group for raising the reseda, &c. 
&ec., with ornaments indicative of all 
these functions. 


They proceed with great pomp in the | 


adapted to the seven cor- | 


matches, a bachelor in | 
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| distributions of ranks, which take _ 
at the parades. 

Impatience to be admitted to these dig- | 
' nities, as well as to the three degrees of | 
‘each choir, is a great stimulus for chil- 
'drea ; this age, being but little distracted 
by interest, and not at all by love, is 
altogether subject to ambition; each child 
burns to rise from tribe to tribe, from 
| degree to degree, always eager to go) 
‘before his age, unless restrained by the 
severity of examinations and of trials. 
Each tribe gives the candidate his choice 
of these, for itis a matter of indifference 
whether the child takes part in this or 
that industrial group (Chapter XIX.) ; 
he has only to prove his capacity in a cer- 
tian number of groups, which by the very 


fact of accepting him, attest his dex-| 
No protection | 


terity and his instruction. 
vr favor, nothing short of experimental 
evidence, can obtain their assent, since it 
is necessary to operate and figure adroitly 
in the functions undertaken. The groups 
of children being very proud, no one 
of them would admit an applicant who 
might expose the group to the raillery of 
its rivals in the neighboring Phalanxes. 
Take, for example, a little girl of four 
years and a half, seeking admission to 
the choir of cherudines. She will have 
to undergo nearly the following proofs : 


1. To take part in the music and dances of the 
Opera. 

2. To wash one hundred and twenty plates in 
half an hour, without cracking one. 

3. To peel half a quintal of apples in a given 
time, without taking off more than the indi- 
cated weight. 

1. To pick over a certain quantity of rice or 

other grain in a given time. 

To Rindle and cover up the fire with intelli- 

gence and with despatch. 


wo 


Besides this, they will require of her 
the certificate of a licentiate in five 


groups, of a bachelor in seven groups,/ who have passed the age of admission 


‘into a tribe. 


and of a neophyte in nine groups. 

These proofs, which are left to the free 
choice of the applicant, are required when 
she wishes to rise from one choir to 
another ; others are required in order to 
rise from one degree to another, as from 
the low w the middle cheru/ines, and so 
forth. 

The Harmonie education condemns the 
use of prizes which are given to civilized 
children aud sometimes to the parents ; 
it employs only noble incentives, more 
just than the prizes so often conferred by 
favor, as we have seen in the case of the 
decennial prizes under Buonaparte. It 
brings honors and interest into play; the 
honor of rising rapidly from grade to 
grade, and the interest of reaping heavy 
dividends in several series. (See Chap- 
ter XIX., table of the incentives for early 
childhood.) I shall deseribe yet others 
for childhood more advanced. 

Up to the age of nine years the trials 
turn more upon the material than upon 
the spiritual; and beyond nine, more 
upon the spiritual than upon the material, 
which is already formed. 

In early childhood, the most important 
matter at first is to obtain the integral 
exercise of the corporeal functions, and 
the simultaneous development of the or- 
gans. If a bamin presents himself to 
the cherudins, they will require of him, 


terily, applied to the different parts of the 
body ; for example, the seven exercises 
which follow : 


1. Of the left hand and arm ; 


besides the special credentials above-| 
‘mentioned, another trial of integral dea- | 


,of great price. 


2. Of the right hand and arm ; 
3. Of the left foot and leg ; 
Of the right foot and leg ; 
Of two hands and one arm; 
6. Of two feet and one leg ; 

7. Of all four members, 


o> 


besides an intellectual thesis which, ac- 
cording to the faculties of his age, will 
turn upon the competency of God alone 
in the social government, and the incom- 
petency of human reason, whose laws 
engender only barbarism and civilization, 
fraud and oppression. 

In rising from the cheruhins to the 
seraphins, or sixth age, the conditions will 
be still more exacting, both in physical 
exercises more difficult than those preced- 
ing, and in intellectual ones on subjects 
suited to the age of six years. 

If in earlier childhood a majority or 
the whole of the proofs required are 
material, it is in order to conform to the 
impulse of that age which is altogether 
material. In Harmony, the sole study 
is to second attraction, to favor the exer- 
cise of nature with as much care as civ- 
ilization takes to stifle it. 

Since education terminates in the two 
choirs of youths and maidens( jouvenceaur 
et pouvencelles), they have no more proofs 
to undergo in passing into the next choirs 
of the adolescents; but these proofs are 
gradually prolonged io all the choirs and 
degrees of childhood; they are the 
springs which impel the child, impatient 
wo rise, and shamed by any reverse, to a 
passionate demand for instruction. 

The choirs and tribes, even the young- 
est, are filled with esprit de corps, and 
would not on any account admit an inex- 
pert candidate. He would be put off 
trom month to month, from examination 
to examination. Children are very rigo- 
rous judges on this point. The affront 
of a refusal becomes very keen to those 


After six months respite 
and reiterated trials, they are, in case of 
insufficiency, placed in the choirs of half- 
character. ‘The parents cannot create 
any illusion about their inferiority, nor 
praise the gentleness of an idiot child, as 
they do now. Emulation is stifled at its 
source, so long as there is no counter- 
poise to the parent’s spoiling his child. 

To be consigned thus to the choirs of 
half-character, although not very flatter- 
ing, is not offensive, because this class 
contains many individuals disgraced in 
the sensual faculties, although they are 
filled with intellectual capacity. The 
same class contains also certain very pre- 
cious amagus, who figure in two charac- 
ters and form a connecting link, as it 
were, between them both. 

Moreover, as the full character forms a 
very numerous body in which advance- 
ment is difficult, children who are intel- 
lectually feeble, easily decide themselves 
fur the half-character, where what is re- 
ally the feebleness of a subject is dis- 
guised under the part of an amligu. 

Then again, when a child passes to the 
half-character of a superior tribe, it is for 
him a real advancement which will not 
preveat him from rising to the full char- 
acter of this tribe, so svon as he shall 
give proof of the requisite accomplish- 
ments. 

Certain individuals may pass their 
whole life in the choirs of half-character ; 
they are none the less happy for that, nor 
are they looked down upon, because this 
class, as | have said, contains individuals 
Besides, we know that 
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frequently a character, pronounced bad at | 
first, develops itself in time and acquires 
a title of a very high degree. 

For the rest, in the half as in the full 
character, the numerous means of indus- 
trial attraction preserve all their influence. 
The mere desire to pass from the aspi- 
rants to the neophytes of any group, 
from the neophytes to the bachelors, is 
enough to electrify a young child in the 
workshops, gardens, stables, and ma- 
neuvres ; there is not so much need of 
exciting his emulation, as there is of 
moderating its ardor, and of consoling 
him for the want of skill which makes 
him indignant and which he struggles to 
correct. What a contrast with the civil- 
ized children whom we call charming, 
and who, at the age of four, have no 
other talent but that of breaking and soil- 
ing every thing, and of resisting the labor 
to which nothing but meoralism and the 
lash can turn them! 

Thus their lot is so irksome, that they 
all sigh after recreation, a thing which 
will be ridiculous in the eyes of the 
children of Harmony: they will know no 
amusement but that of traversing the 
workshops, and engaging in the indus- 
trial meetings and intrigues. One of the 
prodigies which will be admired in the 
model Phalanx, will be the spectacle of 
children never wishing for recreation, but 
only to pass from one labor to another, 
and who will have no svlicitude except to 
know what meetings will be negotiated at 
the evening exchange for the next day’s 
labors, by the choirs of the cherulnas, 
from whom the bamlans take their im- 
pulse ; for they as yet do not take part at 
the exchange, and have not the direction 
of any labor. 

The fall liberty whieh is allowed the 
children in Harmony, does not extend to 
dangerous licences ; it would be ridicu- 
lous to let a child of four years handle a 
loaded pistol. The Harmonians do not 
abuse the word liberty, like the civilizees, 
who, under the pretext of liberty, sanc- 
tion every imaginary fraud in merchants. 

The permission to use fire-arms, dwarf 
horses, and sharp edged tools, is only 
granted by degrees, as the child ascends 
from choir to choir; and this is one of 
the means of emulation which are put 
in play to stimulate the child to industry 
or study, without any compulsion. ' 

This emulation will not be seen in its 
full activity in the experimental Phalanx, 
because there will not be all those spriugs 
which exterior relations furnish to excite 
esprit de corps and rivalries in childhood. 
A child of such a Phalanx will not have 
the prospect of arriving, at the age of 
twelve or thirteen, at high dignities, such 
as the command of ten thousand men in 
4 manc@uvre of parade or of an industrial 
army ; but the results, already brilliant, 
which will be obtained in the beginning, 
will enable one to judge of those which | 
the new order will give, when it is pro- 
vided with all the resources, and raised to 
the full mechanism by the general organ- 
ization of society throughout the globe. 


In the education of the fourth class 
there is one branch which | have not 
been able to diseuss ; and that is the art 
of determining the character and temper- 
ament of the child, the degree he occupies 
ina seale of eight hundred and ten full, 
and four hundred and five mixed, besides 
the transcendant. Such a discussion 
Would overstep the boundaries of our ac- 
tual knowledge ; [ have been obliged io 


avoid it, and I only mention it to indicate | 
the high importance of the part of men- 
tor, to which these scientific functions 
belong. 

Need we be astonished that nature, 
who assigus to the mentors of the female 
sex a part so eminent, inspires them with 
a disgust for the subaltern offices of edu- 
cation, for the care of babies in the 
cradle’ How could they be free for the 
development of characters and of indus- 
trial instincts, for the classification of 
temperaments, and for the very delicate | 
experiments which these different services 
demand, if they were obliged to spend all 
their time in giving pap to babes, in 
skimming the pot, and botching panta- 
loons, to render themselves worthy of a 
moralistic husband? It is but natural, 
therefore, that women born for these 
high funetions, should disdain the petty 
fuss of house-keeping, and, not finding 
in civilization occupations worthy of their 
talent, should throw themselves into 
balls, spectacles, amours, and all sorts of 
distractions, to fill up the void which the 
meanness of civilization has left to all 
superior characters. We wrongly accuse 
them of depravity, when we ought only 
to accuse the civilized regime, which, in 
education as in all things, opens no career 
except to women who are inclined to 
littleness, to servitude, and to hypocrisy. | 
The display of maternal love is often 
mere hypocrisy, an apology for virtue in 
women who have no real virtue, no true 
force. 

Diogenes says that love is the oceupa- 
tion of the idle ; the same might be said 
of maternal excesses. This beautiful 
zeal of certain women for the care of the 
infant, is only the last resource of idle- 
ness. If they had some twenty industrial 
intrigues to follow up, for their interest 
and their fame, they would be very glad 
to be delivered from the care of little 
children, provided they could have some 
guarantee of their good keeping. 

Harmony will not commit, like us, the 
folly of excluding women from the pur- 
suits of medicine and of teaching, and 
reduce them to sewing and to making the 
pot boil. It will know that nature dis- 
tributes talents for the sciences and the 
fine arts equally among the two sexes, 
their inequalities in single branches coun- 
terbalancing each other; the taste for the 
sciences being more especially adapted 
to men, and that for the arts more espe- 
cially to women, in about the following 
proportion. 


Sciences, men two-thirds, women one-third. 

Arts, men one-third, women two-thirds. 

Agriculture on a grand scale, men two-thirds, 
women one-third. 

Agriculture on a small scale, men one-third, 
women two-thirds. 

Mentors, men two-thirds, women one-third. 

Attendants, men one-third, women two-thirds. 


say, at the age of about four years and a 
half. After this age, the child passing 
into the tribe of the cherubins, will rise by 
the mere effect of attraction and of emula- 
tion. Without doubt he will have much 
to learn until he is twenty ; but it will be 
himself who will demand the Jessons, 
and he wil) instruct himself in the scien- 
tific and industrial reunions. He will re- 
quire no officer to supervise him, like 
those of the third and fourth age ; from 
the time that he is five years old, he will 
be what a man of twenty-five is now, 
who then for the first time instructs him- 
self from his own impulse and in his own 
way, and makes so much the faster 
progress. 

Let us add one more important distine- 
tion between the two modes of education ; 
namely this, that the present system sep- 
arates the sciences and industry, whereas 
they are always united in the Combined 
Order. The child there carries on to- 
gether, agriculture, manufactures, sci- 
ences and arts ; this is a property of the 
subdivision of labor by short sessions, a 
method utterly impracticable without the 
passional series. 


REVIEW. 

The Scholar, the Artist, the Jurist, the 
Philanthromst. An Address before the 
Phi Beta Kappa Society of Harvard 
University, at their Anniversary, Au- 
gust 27, 1846. By Cuartes Sumner. 
Boston: William D. Ticknor & Co. 
1846. pp. 72. 

At the public fenerals of soldiers whe 
had fallen in battle, the ancient Athenians 
used to appoint some distinguished citizen 
to eulogize the patriotism and valor of the 
slain. On snch occasions, the orator 
dwelt upon those as the chiefest virtues, 
with which hardly any other theme could 
be mingled. Then the best culture and 
the loftiest eloquence never overleaped 
the narrow boundaries of the native land, 
or regarded the Man as distinct from the 
Citizen. Devotion to Athens and bravery 
in her wars, with perhaps some hospitable 
act of pity for the unfortunate, and rever- 
ence for the awful] justice of the gods, 
were sufficient to occupy the glowing 
panegyric of the Attie orator. How 
different the subject of the present eulogy. 
Here we do not catch the blast of tram- 
pets, or listen to the echo of murderous 
deeds. The triumphs celebrated, the 
virtues lauded, the examples held up for 
imitation, owe none of their lustre to any 





perverted passions, and belong to no par- 


Thus the philosophers who wish tyran- | 
nically to exclude one sex from some) 
particular employment, are like those | 
wretched planters of the Antilles, who, 
after brutalizing their negroes by cruel | 
punishments, already brutalized enough 
by their barbarous education, pretend that | 
these negroes are not on a level with the 
human species. The opinion of the phi- 
losophers about women is as just as that 
of the planters about negroes. 

The harmonic education, so far as the 
direction of natural instincts is concerned, 
finds itself completed at a period in which 
our’s is not even commenced, that is to| 


ticular spot of earth. 

This oration is a happy thought hap- 
pily executed. In point of style it strikes 
us as superior to those previous ef 
forts of the same learned and elegant 
pen which we have met with. Of all 
that is merely personal in it, we are not 
competent, nor is this the time to speak. 
Possibly the enthusiasm of the friend and 
the love of the pupil for his teachers may 
have somewhat exalted in Mr. Sumner’s 
portraiture the features of departed great- 
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ness and worth, but even then only justice 
would be done. It is not the eye of crit- 
ical fault-finding which sees what is real 
and true in character. The sympathy of 
friendship gives better and juster judg- 
ment than the scrutiny of public acts and 
the cold estimates of the intellect can 
furnish, for it has ‘been admitted to an 
intimate sanctuary and has met and known 
what was best in the man himself, which 
often the world does not suffer to appear. 
But it was not in the mere utterance of 
private affection that Mr. Sumner em- 
ployed the occasion which drew forth this 
speech, which seems to us a model for 
such discourses, not so much stress being 
laid upon the men as upon the Ideas to 
which they were devoted. As their lives 
were a continual commendation of those 
ideas to their fellows, so to win others to 
love Knowledge, Justice, Beauty, Hu- 
manity, is the most grateful praise that 
could be bestowed upon their memory. 
This Mr. Sumner has sought to do rather 
than to hang laurels on their tombs, 
though indeed he has not failed to render 
that Jesser service also. 

We said that this oration was a happy 
thought. It was a most natural one. 
The Society before which it was deliver- 
ed publishes every four years a catalogue 
of itsmembers. The present year brought 
around the period fur such a publication, 
and upon the list the sign which denotes 
the death of members of the fraternity 
was for the first time prefixed to four 
illustrious names. They were WILLIAM 
Exvitery Cranninc, Wasuinctron ALLs- 
Ton, Josepx Story, and Joun Pickerine, 
the Philanthropist, the Artist, the Jurist, 
the Scholar. What more appropriate for 
the annual festival of that Society, than 
to freshen in the minds of those who 
were gathered to it the great lessons 
which the lives of such men offer to all ? 

Mr. Sumner begins with the Scholar. 
He speaks of Mr. Pickering’s learning, 
his modesty, his admirable private charac- 
ter, and the great variety of his pursuits. 
In this connection, the orator touches 
finely upon the characteristics of classical 
literature, and makes a just comparison 
between it and modern works, which, 
with other passages under this head that 
we had marked, we reluctantly omit. 

Of the Law, Mr. Sumner speaks with 
all the ardor which might seem proper to 
one whose name we have heard suggested 
as the successor in ‘the Cambridge pro- 
fessorship of law, of the eminent master 
to whom not he alone was so tenderly 
attached. ‘The character of that master 
and the history of his life as a jurist, also 


receives an encomium as just, doubtless, | 


as it is eloquent. 
lence, his industry, the sound qualities of 
his judgment, his pure devotion to sci- 


. | 
His genial benevo- | 





and the remarkable reputation he had 





gained as a jurist, are all presented ina 
manner worthy of the subject. Mr. 
Sumner draws a very true distinction 
between the jurist who expounds the 
principles of the law and the mere law- 
yer. The former deals with what is per- 
manent, the latter is only the laborer of 
the day; the former, remote from the 


‘contentions of courts and the tricks of 


practice and superior to petty interests, 
is engaged in serene contemplations of 
justice, while the latter holds his skill 
and eloquence at market to the first 
buyer. Judge Story was of the former 
class. le was a jurist, and among dis- 
tinguished jurists holds a distinguished 
place. 

Of course it does not lie within Mr. 
Sumner’s purpose to consider the abso- 
lute value of the professions he is treat- 
ing. He cannot, for instance, stop to 
discuss the function of the Law in society, 
or to enquire how far what is now called 
Jurisprudence is a permanent or a tempo- 
rary thing. Still, we should have been 
pleased to see some evidence that he had 
maturely reflected on the subject before 
pronouncing so decisively in favor of the 
immortality of the Law. 

For our own part, we are constrained 
to express a suspicion that no system of 
law framed by man has any good reason 
to expect an eternal duration. Hitherto, 
as far as we are informed, laws, as well 
as governments, have been founded on 
the necessities arising from temporary 
states of society, and not directly from 
the first ground of society itself. Such 
as is a state of society, such is, and 
must be its system of law. Ina barba- 
rous society, we find judicial combats and 
the trial by ordeal, in a commercial civil- 
ization, laws for enforcing the fulfilment 
of contracts and restraining crimes against 
persons and property. Society itself is 
a progressive body, perpetually assuming 
new states which give rise to new laws. 
So long as it is imperfect and false, so 
long there can be no permanence in its 
laws. They are the make-shifts of the 
time, which, however they may attempt 
to borrow the pretensions of indestructible 
principles, cannot endure. It is not till 
society itself comes to be built upon such 
principles, that its laws or even their es- 
sence can be said to be written on ** immor- 
tal tablets.”’ Now all society hitherto has 
| been based on the principle of force, the 
“only principle on which in the stages it 
‘has passed it could be based, but still a 
| false principle. Its laws, of course, have 
/no other basis and so are as false as the 


society in which they originate, and like 


}mankind. The science of Law, like 


| . 
| the science of War, is good at its time, | 


‘no longer be necessary, when, in a word, 


it destined to pass out of the memory of 





the only science of law for men will be 
the science of the Human Sout. 

The law-givers, the jurists, whom Mr, 
Sumner ranks so highly, have served 
merely transient ends. If their names 
have been connected with the sacred and 
eternal principles of Justice, it has yet 
been with what compared to the Inre- 
Grat Justice of the Better Future is as 
the sun at earliest dawn on a foggy morn- 
ing to his meridian splendor in an atmos- 
phere of Grecian purity. Not that we 
would detract a whit from the transcend- 
ant merits of these great men. God for- 
bid that we should seem to pay them 
But when 
we hear the word Justice, and when 


less than due reverence ! 


from the laws which men have contrived 
our mind reverts to that divine law of 
Arrraction, which the supreme Legisla- 
tor implanted in the heart of Man and 
which is yet to reign upon the earth, the 
most wise and heroic labors done in this 
infancy of the race become of less promi- 
nent importance. For then we seem, as 
it were, to stand before the master-piece 
of Creative Wisdom, and to behold the 
perfect handy-work and manifestation of 
God. Then we behold in a visible form 
the glories of the spiritual universe as we 
contemplate the operation of the Passions, 
working perfect Order through perfect 
Freedom, and perceive that the Lord, our 
Father, has approached His children in 
the reality of His Providence! This is 
the Eternal Law which the flow of ages 
can only strengthen, whose duration no 
time can measure. Happy is the man 
who has connected his name with it. 
For of his fame it can indeed be said 
that it is 
no plant that grows on mortal soil, 

Nor in the glistering foil 

Set off to the world, nor in broad rumor lies, 

But lives and spreads aloft by those pure eyes 

And perfect witness of all-judging Jove. 


He shall live in the memory of Man as 
long as the race shall endure ' 

But if Jurisprudence, like War, has 
only a temporary use in the career of 
society, the same cannot be said of 
Art. This belongs to Humanity in its 
most blessed ages as well as to the ruder 
periods of its struggling youth. Beauty 
is indeed eternal, and in the human form, 
which is the highest object of the Artist, 
has its eternal and perfect mould. To 
ALLSTON, our orator pays a tender and 
worthy tribute. We quote the deserip- 
tion of his death. 

“It was Saturday night; the cares of the 
week were over; the pencil and brush were laid 
in repose ; the great canvass on which for many 
years he had sought to perpetuate the image of 
Daniel confronting the idolatrous soothsayers of 
Belshazzar, was left, with the chalk lines desig- 


nating the labors to be resumed after the rest of 


ence, the wide sweep of his acquirements, | but there will come a period when it will , the Sabbath; the evening was passed in the 
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pleasant converse of family and friends ; 


Words | "nsound in theo 
‘$ lips upon a He did 
d for the night, 


of benediction had fallen from h 
beloved relative ; al] had retire 


ry must be vicious in practice, | 
not hy sitate, therefore, to faste 
any wrong he discerne 
which, like that of ¢ 
from its forehead. 


leaving him alone, in health, to receive serenely 


‘ain, can never be Wiped | tion 
the visitation of Death, sudden but not unpre- 


His Philanthropy was Mo- far than any in which Ba 
pared for, Happy lot! thus to b ever conquered. Here 
ea of Human Richts was as the world. lofty as 
' 4ppears so often in hig writings then, in the benison whj 


to inspire his whole philanthropy, the youthful knight, —s 
‘mportance of the Individual Man. No tists ! 


abject in condition as not to a 


e borne ay ay, 


rality in action.” 
with blessings on the lips, not through the long “ Kindred to the id heaven. Let me say, 
valley of disease. amidst the sharpness of Pain, that other, whic} 
and the darkness that beclouds the slowly de- 


parting spirit, but Straight upward throug 


of light, swiftly, yet gently, 


48 tO seem 
h realms the 


48 On the Wings of } 


philanthropists ! heroes of a Christian 


ge, Companions of a Celestia] knighthood, ‘Go 


reverence from him. He forth, be brave, loyal, and successfu] !’ ” 
pe coufessed his brotherhood with ; God’s chil. 
There is much in this Sketch of tl “his brotherhood w ta all God’s chil 


1e . s 1 
arated from them by rivers. These are noble and Prophetic words 
| ace to copy. mountains, and seas; although » torrid sun had | ftom an earnest and noble soul. Might 
We will not however omit the following 


left upon them an unc iangeable Ethiopian skin, they but sink deep e 
sentences. Filled by this thought, } 


‘uman soul was so 
a dove!” 


find Sympathy and 


: dren, although Sey 
Artist that we only lack Sp 


te sought in all that he Spring up and bear fruit a hundred fold ! 


lence for its own sake, ‘id to promote their elevation and happiness. What they foretel] shal] surely be ac- 
He looked down upon the common strife for He longed to do good, to be a “Pring of life and complished. The as 


. Pirations of Human- 
“i see not ung worth |. ° 4 . 
worldly consideration, W ith rare ving the? Pils ’ ‘ h '¥ keep alive the Vision, and the provi- 
, for > $1) =" » i > ‘Tia . 
truth and expression, he said, that « Fame is the {Ving for,’ he saic > out the divine virt aoe 


. : >of G ing: 
from which t can | @2dures and surrenders al] things for truth. duty, dence 2 God brings nearer and nearer the 
Here r ae iL J ti and mankind.’ ” reality, We do indeed Witness the be- 
e 3 is ‘ "ALEC ‘ i- . * “_«* 
“With few of the ligious, Political and 
ume, prompting to high thought and action, not 
tions. Let us, with 


“ Allston loved exce! 


beauty of light to his fellow beings. 


eternal shadow of excellence, 


never be separated.’ 


physica] attributes which ginning of a new re 


Orator, he was an orator of sur- social life for the n 
excellence of al] | P@8sing grace. His soul tabernacled in a body 


‘ . belong to e 
for the sake of glory, but to advance ourselves | Lelong th 
in knowledge. In Virtue, in 


immovable faith in the Highest and 
kinds.” that seemed little more than a filament of or boundless devotion to the Best, seek to 
| He was small in statur, ; but when he spoke, s 7 
-erform o 0 ‘ o 
: ees hadliil ey his person séaimed os dilate with the males, of Petform our all tted part in the benignant 
From the Artist we Pass to the Philan- || i ne yest} 


. - . is ughts. as he 
thropist. From the Beautiful to the Good his thoughts , a: cae 


Hercules of | ysippus, a evolution. But for that, even the faith 
there is no abrupt transition, and 


fi marvel of ancient art, though net more thana Of the ( hristian and the devotion of the 
after 
foot in height. revived in the It sull needs the 
ALLs TON, the honored and be 


mind the superhu- Man are not enough. 
‘love d ( HAN- 


; man strength which overcame the Nemean Trunker to open up the great problem of 
; 8 . 2 > Orated, Te, as I; . . = 

NING Is fitly commem rated. Here, as lion ;— Human Destiny. Let us listen to him 
y 2 1 a” > aS , rs : " . 

might be expec - ¢, Mr. Sumner ent i Deus ille, Deus; seseque videndum whencescever and in whatever garb he 

higher sphere of thought. and introduces ys Indulsit. Lysippe. t bi. Parvusque videri 


lenfivinue init may come. 
7 Sentirique ingens. - 
to ideas which are without doubt undying, = 
Of Dr. Channing as a divine he 





His voice was soft and musical, not loud or full 
does Hot 


— —— ———— 
; Wh T 
Speak, but chooses rather to dy ell on Such | '" "8 tones ; and yet, like vonseience, it made THE HARBIN GER. 
: : itself heard in the inmost chambers of the soul. 
of his labors as no religious Controversies His eloquence was that of ge Ra Sgcinact. 
can prevent any sect of Christians from suasion, pleading for religion, humanity, and 
doing justiee to. But Mr. Sumner's justice. He did not thunder or light 


rude element ul fi 


ntleness and per- 
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en. The Of modern Civilization, the natural fruits are 
Words are better than Ours ; 


: 7 contempt for others’ rights, fraud 
we wil] five Orces furnish no proper image 


> Oppression, a 
fambling spirit in trade, reckless adventure, and 
some of them of his power His words descended, like sun- | commercial] convulsions all] tending to impoverish 
é , . th : . am ~ . 
shine. upon the souls of his hearers. and under | ‘he laborer and to render every condition insecure 

“T have called him the Philanthrop st, the 


elief is to come, and can only come from the new 

their genial influence the hard m heart were ‘pplication of Christian principles, of Universal jus. 
, . be 4 Vers Ve soc 8 j 

softened, while the closely hugged mantle ot tice and Uni erzal lo ©, to soe tal ‘nstitutions, to 


commerce, to business, to active life, 
“4Y8 | prejudice and ©rror was allowed to fall to the Dx. Cuarsixg, 
Lord Bacon, ‘ the affecting oS the weal of men, earth.” 
Which is what the Grecians call Phj 


tee 

] } De! “sy 5 TO Voy ‘ r . > 

, ie Page ong Along with the passages we have UBJE( TIONS TO ASSOCIATION. —No, VIL. 

- ++ This of a} Virtues and dignit es of the : 

mind is t} test, being t} . fthe Quoted, Mr. Sumner dwells Particularly on 

Hind is the greates , DeIng ie characts ro he - 
7 °° a to§ 

Deity ; and without it man is a busy. mischiey. Dr. ¢ hanning © Opposition to S] 

ous, wretched thing, no better than a kind of W ar. We 

vermin.’ Lord Bacon was right. 


lover of man,—the title of hig 


hest honor on 
earth. ‘I take 


£00dness in this sense,’ 


(Continued from Pp. 205.) 
avery and; We have again been obliged, by the 
are unable Pressure of other matter, to Postpone the 
Confessing to follow him ese things conclusion ef our reply to the objections 
ewed by the/ or t consider as we desire the various urged against Association by the Oberlin 
1 westy of the Law, fascinated by the beauty of other topics in this part of his discourse. Review. We had completed the subject 
hf tage sa tly rex ain € can merely commend it to the careful | of Labor and Industrial Attraction: the 
his fellow ‘ile It is through him that God Teflection of our readers. If we mistake points which now remain are those of 
speaks. On him has descended in especia) | not, there are things in it which point the | Family, Government, and Religious Up- 
measure his divine Spirit. God is love, and man mind to truths that Mr. Sumner’s audience jon > — great themes, all of them, which 
most nearly resembles him in his diffusive be. were perhaps Searcely prepared to listen nevertheless we are compelled to treat in 


regret that we 


in discussing th 
the attractions of Scholarship, 


hevolence. In heaven, we are told, the first 


0% We extract the following from the | a word. 
wince oF degree is given to the angels of love conclusion, I. “ Children,” Says the reviewer, 
Who are termed Seraphim ; the second to the . 


angels of light, who are termed Cherubim.” “We stand 


1 Many people Satisty their ¢, 
Utterance of ge 


on the threshold of a new age.| ‘can be Properly educate 
usciences by the | which iS preparing to re 
*neral truth. w armed, perhaps, by | The 
rhetorical effort, 


d in no other 
cognize new influences, way than under parental influence — that 
ancient divinities of Violence and Wrong is, under the influence of person 
g are retreating to their kindred darkness, The are really 
This was not the sun of our moral universe js entering a new thei . 

He sought to ecliptic, no longer de 
bring his morality to bear distinctly 


Without venturing or carin 
to apply it practically in life. 
Case with our Philanthropist. 


S who 


mormed by = nnnges of affection.”” The Proposition as last mod- 
and pointed- animal rage, Cancer, Taurus. Leo, Sagittarius, 


; ified we accept entirely. 
ly upon the world. Nor was he disturbed by but beaming yw th the mild radiance of those - 
another Suggestion, which the moralist often heavenly Signs, Faith, 


encounters, that his views were sound in theory, “ The age 
but not Practical. He well knew that what is | Humani 


But who are 
In our Civilized 


Hope, and Charity.” really their parents ? 
of Chivalry has gone. An age of Society, in the vast m 
ty has come. The Horse, which gave 
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of making good that character towards up in her true harmonious propor- | and no one owns the child except the 
their children. For are not poverty and _ tions. parents, while yet he takes his character 
constant drudgery the law, and is not| But in any case, can any but the most from all. This is the way with society 
leisure the exception? What proportion | foolish, narrow-minded, and bigoted of as it is now constituted. And this, we 
of the parents, in this competitive system, parents, feel confidence in themselves trust, Association will reverse, — Associ- 
are in a condition to assume the entire alone to supply all needed influence and ation, which you term sou/less. It is to 
moral guardianship of their own child, — sympathy to their child? Does not the give society a soul, it is to restore harmony 
to do justice to its physical, intellectual, | father’s sense of his own insufficiency and peace among its warring members, it is 
and moral nature? Consider well this grow with his intelligence’ Does not to create not only a common brotherhood, 
fact of Poverty, and its right arm, Neces-| an intelligent love for the child lead but a common sentiment of parental love 
sity, which it thrusts into the very homes to such an understanding of his nature and responsibility, that we labor to unite 
and bosoms of the mass of mankind, and its varied wants, as makes a parent these little selfish centres of familism into 
making their life, in ald respects, not fear to stamp /imse/f and that alone upon mutually codperative associated homes, 
what it would be, but what it must be! this mysterious, yet impressible nature, ‘Then each child will be surrounded by 
Most parents have neither the time, in so many ways declaring itself designed the watchful and harmonious influences 
the intelligence, nor the personal purity by God for something very different from | of the whole social body. ‘The whole 
of soul, to educate their children as they the parent! Indeed, the cases are so social atmosphere will be one of sympa- 
should be educated. They are preoccu- rare as to be exceptional, in which the thy, of wise and active care for him. 
pied with other, not more important, but son is the inheritor of the same natural The collective maternal sentiment of the 
more urgent cares, and the little troubler propensities and talents with the father. | community will preside over the general 
must be disposed of in the easiest man- Why disregard this palpable hint of na-| education. Those who best love, best 
ner. The parent’s love, no doubt, is nat- ture’ Each plant seeks its own food ; | understand, and by talent, skill, and ineli- 
urally strong, and amid these worst of thrives where it can get it, withers else-| nation, best belong to childhood, will be 
obstacles does not often become quite ex-| where. So the child should be left free delegated to the nurseries and schools of 
tinct; but yet it is so far practically to seek its natural teachers, which are not industry and knowledge. There will be 











hindered, its promptings are so far pushed necessarily the parents, but those whose a sphere of infancy, and of each sueces- 
aside by stern necessities, that these dear character, tastes, and talents are most in sive age, wherein each child will live in its 
dependencies become practical annoy- affinity with its own. How often a con- own element, at home among its natural 
ances for the most part of the time. The firmed coldness between parent and child fellows. It will not exclude the parent, 
child, neglected, grows more troublesome, js the result of this constrained relation, it will not forbid the mother to visit or 
less lovely ; the mother preoccupied, fails when, if natural affinities had been con-' receive her child, or even to devote her- 
to prepare herself for her most delicate, sulted, this barrier of false associations self to him, if such should be her desire, 
most interesting task; the purposes of with one another would not have stood and if she should see any advantage 
nature are in every way thwarted, the between them, and their real love would therein to the child above what he could 
beautiful sphere is chilled so that no fine have had no motive for denying itself. enjoy under the general provision; nei- 
sentiment can keep alive in it, the whole; Association, then, offers these two ad- ther will it on the other hand, abandon 
relation becomes false and unproductive vantages: (1) It gives to every child the | the child to such poor chances of educa- 
of any good. Now, this is no theory, no chance of education, which the civilized ‘tion, and even of a true parental influ- 
conjecture, no speculative fear: these are family, amid the poverty of its own en- ence, as civilization provides for each new 
the facts of the civilized family in the gendering, cannot dv; and (2) it gives’ generation. Society itself will be the pa- 
vast majority of instances. each child the chance to choose his teach- | rent; now she is but a cold and ruthless 
** Need it be so! ”’ is a question which er, lets his natural instincts select their step-mother. This is a greater thought 
you ask, but have not got it answered own proper food, whereas in the civilized | than civilized education ever yet proposed 
‘hitherto, until Association solved the pro- family the child is too often the victim of to itself. The very quintessence of all 
‘blem. We say that all the dictates of a| such culture and such ideas of culture as that is good in the family will be concen- 
high morality, all the ideals of beautiful | his own straightened, ignorant, and har-| trated by this arrangement, and made the 
life in families, all the best instincts of assed parents may chance to have. And, common boon of every child, while its 
the heart, are futile dreams in such a now one-sided influences, its misguided, over- 
state of society; tantalizing thoughts,| Thirdly, it surrounds him every where, weening fondnesses, and its contracting 
which cannot be realized, where necessity, | with a parental sphere. When Associa- biases will be justly counterpoised, as 
{that ‘* sweetener of toil’’ which the tion shall supplant competition, society | well as the poverty of resources, intellec- 
reviewer praises!) is the law of life. itself will have the tenderuess of a pa- tual and moral, of even the most perfect 
All our Christian efforts have not altered, | rent towards all its youthful members. | single home supplied and strengthened 
or if so, have only aggravated the fact, | After all, what really constitutes the edu- | by all that others have to offer. 
that the immense majority are still too cation of a child! — we mean such edu-| Fear not the destruction by this means 
poor to have much time to think of any cation as he does get. Not the lessons of of all responsibility on the part of the 
duty, or respect any law except neces- the school, not the influence of home,| parent. ‘There is too little of that now. 
sity. And Associationists are prepared especially where as in most cases the There cannot be much of it where homes 
to show, and have repeatedly shown, | mother drudges and the child runs wild ;| are poverty-stricken by the inherent ne- 
that general poverty must always be the but it is the collective influence of the cessity of our whole system. The com- 
result of a society based upon isolated, whole world around him. This the pa-|mon nursery and other educational ar 
individual interests, in which the private | rent has small power to counteract. The | rangements of the Combined Order must 
family is the first element and begiuning | world is, after all, his educator, and dis-| have a direct tendency to nourish and to 
‘of order. ‘There must be larger unions charges the office without the slightest | strengthen this responsibility in parents. 
to secure the means of health, wealth, | sense of responsibility or feeling. For | It explains their office to them, as they 
and education to all, to break down the there is no bend of wnion, no identity of had no chance to understand, or room to 
principle of Might makes Right, to give interests; each is on the look out for! exercise it before. And above all, # 
Humanity a chance to be, and to stand himself and preying on the body politic ; | leaves the holy instinctive bond of nature 
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father the plan,’’ and the whole Associa- 


between child and parent free to assert | 


itself in its own way, unembarrassed by 


any false positions and constrained rela-_ 


tions ; and a heartier welcome, a sincerer 
friendship will grow up between those of 
the same blood, from the fact that they 
have not been arbitrarily and exclusively 
doomed to one another’s society, that the 
child has not learned to associate the 
stifling of his instincts with the parental 
tones, nor the parent to be reminded of 
his poverty by the sight of the encum- 
brance. 

It is not true that, to establish fully the 
relations between parent and child, the 
Jatter must ** have little to do with other 
people's children and with other chil- 


dren’s parents.”’ 


Children are essentially 
social beings; they demand variety, and 
they demand corporate enthusiasm ; and 
it takes many to satisfy them or make them 
atall at home. ‘They were never made to 
be educated by direct individual influence, 
but to be insensibly charmed and unfold- 
ed into life by the conspiring influences 
of the whole social atmosphere. Soli- 
tude has no good for them; and mono- 
solitude. 


Friendship is their strongest passion, and 


tonous suciety is worse than 


that finds a sphere in company where 
there is the widest range for attractions. 
Company, no doubt, is dangerous in the 
streets and squares and public houses of 
civilization. Why! because there is no 


unity there, no guarantees of mutual 
good, no presiding genius of love and 
order, and more than all, because there 
is no organization of attractive industry, 
which in Association will preoccupy all 
ages in beautiful and useful labors, and 
weave all characters and forces into a 
living, ever-varied net-work of enthusi- 
astic and devoted activity, which shall 
leave none out, no idlers, none to hang 
upon the skirts of society, 
shameless, and contagious with all vices, 
as now the thousands must be, who have 
There is but 


one way to guard a child from evil com- 


not even the right to labor. 


munications ; it is to make all ecommuni- 


cations good, to create a true society, and 


let the child go free. 

II. Government. The reviewer ap- 
prehends death to practical democracy, 
and the inevitable growth of individual 
despotism in a successful Association. 
He says that unity in all the arrange- 
ments of life among so many, that prompt 
efficiency of action, require the absolute | 


ascendancy of one will. ‘* Some one must | 


tion yield as unquestioned vbedience to_ 
him, as children to a parent.. ‘* Nor is it 
a mere civil despotism, extending to a 
few general interests, but it makes almost 
all the interests of the individual depend | 
upon the will of another. That other is 


to determine what he shall eat, what he 


aimless, » 


THE HARBINGER. 
shall drink, and wherewithal he shall be | 
clothed, what he shall do, and how much 
he shall be paid for it.” 

To this we answer: that the true pro- 
blem of Governmeut has never yet been 
solved. The Science of government does | 
not exist; nothing of universal validity 
has been devised. All actual govern- 
ments have been and are yet failures, and 
ever must be until a deeper question than 
that of government is settled first, namely 
the social question — and settled in such 
a way as to establish first industrial attrac- | 
tion and then the reign of Attraction 
and of Harmony in all the spheres of 
human life. Meanwhile, government is 
but a poor device, a system of simplistic, | 
gross, and perpetually shifting expedients 
to maintain the outward shadow of order, 
where only chaos really exists. 

Governments are commonly reduced to_ 
three classes, Despotic, Democratic and 
Mixed. 


that it is compact and centralizes power, 


Despotism is good in one thing, 


brings all to an operative focus, gathers 
together the collective energies into one 
will, and preserves Unity of some sort. 
But to this one end of Unity it sacrifices 
the rights of the many; it silences every 
voice but one, and if it smothers discords, 
yet it gets no harmony ; it settles strife 
by extinguishing the parties, and the 
unity which is left is only nominal and 
dead. Democracy is good in one thing, | 
that it asserts the element of Freedom, 


and the equal rights of All, and claims 
that all be represented. But how does it 
Only by the awk- 
ward, arbitrary system of the right of the 
The greater number have it 
all their own way ; the minority, though 


fulfil this promise ¢ 
majority. 


only so by one vote, are not represented 
at all, except in that mere fruitless act of 
voting. All this is compromised to or- 
der, and a tyranny of the majority, which 
may be worse than the tyranny of one, is 
all that remains of the bright dream. 
If, however, the instinct of freedom and 
justice tries to put itself in practice ina 
manner more unqualified, then turbulence 


ensues, which also reverts back to des- 


potism, or the triumph of the stronger, | 
‘*conquering peace.”’ As yet no order) 
Well, careful and in- 
genious statesmen have sought to mix 
the two elements in nice proportions and | 
produce a perfect system, a balance of | 
powers, like the limited monarchy of 
England. 
many varieties tried; but in which of 


and no freedom. 


, 
Of these there have been | 


them has there been practical freedom? 


in which have men felt that they had | 
their rights? in which have the by-words | 
of aristocracy and tyranny been laid aside ? | 
Hear how Association solves the prob- 
lem. 

A Democratic government of the ma-| 
jority is not only inconvenient, but false. | 


' Justice. 
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It does not understand its own principles. 
It assumes that government should rep- 
resent persons, individuals. But can any 
aggregate of actual individuals make op 
the perfect Man? No. Neither can apy 
aggregate of individual voices make up 
Government should represent, 
not the collective persons or wills, but 
the collective interests and rights of the 
Phalanx, or Association. Because, be- 
tween the actual wills of imperfect men, 
and in an antagonistic period of so-called 
society, there cannot, in the nature of the 
case, be harmony or consistency; the 
only unity possible is that of constraint, 
which we all feel is false. Interests, 
however, is not exactly the right word, 
unless we define it. What properly are 
our great interests? Not accidental, par- 
tial things, in the vulgar use of the 
word ; but they are the various demands 
of our essential destiny and nature ; they 
are the component elements of Life. 
Government should represent these, the 
component elements of life; it should rep- 
resent the wants and purposes and proper 
destiny of the Universal Man. The only 
legitimate and true government is a gov- 
ernment, not of persons, not of individual 
wills or private interests, but of Ideas, of 
Principles. Personally considered, the 
true principle is No Government; and 
hence the charm of the popular system, 
as coming nert fo that in theory, though 
far enough from it in practice. We want 
such government as shall set people's 
minds at rest about politics. It is the 
greatest evil for a people to grow politi- 
cal; each one thinks he enlarges his 
sphere, and consequently his importance, 
by concerning himself about polities ; 
whereas it only draws him off from his 
own proper sphere, to intermeddle in the 
vague and general. That is the national 
disease of this American people. There 
should be no absorbing politics in society, 
any more than there is in planetary sys- 
tems ; Attraction should govern all. All 
that is wanted is, that a// attractions, all 
great interests should be represented. And 
this we believe to be Fourier’s idea. 

But from such a harmony and full rep- 
resentation of attractions some outward 


form of order would necessarily result, 
‘some graduated perfect hierarchy of per- 


sons. The component elements of the 
life, the primary interests, must be repre- 
sented in persons. There must be a per- 
son as the exponent, the visible unity of 
every sphere. How many shall these 
bet As many as there are distinct 
spheres: that is to say, as many as there 
are groups of any kind. For the group is 
the first element of Association; the 
group is the vital germ of the Phalanx ; 
there is where the whole thing originates ; 
there is the forming of the single crystal 
which multiplies itself through the simul- 
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taneous general crystallization of a Pha- 
lanx. The greup comes into being spon- 
taneously, by pure attraction; it is of 
God. Like a plant, a mineral, or animal, 
it has its own absolute reason for exist- 
ing. And groups classified, by affinities of 
resemblance and of contrast, compose Se- 
ries, which are the genera and orders of 
the mineral and vegetable world. These 
groups are independent vitalities, and in- 
dependent powers. A phalanx is a con- 
federation of groups. The true govern- 
ment, then, would represent all the 
groups, and be a congress of all the chiefs 
or unities of groups. Only this would be 
too large and unwieldy. The whole 
problem, then, is how to abridge; the 
whole art of framing a government is //y 
art of abridgment; the question being 
how to get the smallest number, who 
shall truly represent the whole. And 
this is arrived at by classification of the 
groups or spheres; by climbing the scale 
of Varieties, Species, Genera, Orders, 
Classes, and so forth, till you reach the 
climax, or Unity. A congress of these 
higher Unities will be the government. 
It will be neither an arbitrary, nor a dem- 
ocratic government of the majority. It 
will be one of spontaneous, providential! 
growth. Each officer, representing the 
unity of a certain sphere, will have grown 
to his place by virtue of his very charac- 
ter and function; neither chosen by a 
popular cabal, nor arbitrarily appointed 
by a few, nor self-imposed. Every office 
will be strictly functional : that is, they 
who do practically, by general consent 
and recognition within their own sphere, 
preside over and become the personal uni- 
ties of those spheres, shall de the ‘* Re- 
gency’ or ‘** Council’ without further 
election. 

A Phalanx is supposed large enough to 
contain all the essential types of charac- 
ter, necessary to fill all the functions, and 
people all the spheres of a complete and 
self-sustaining social system. Govern- 
ment is but the converging of all these 
spheres, interests, functions, to one cen- 
tral, overseeing head or congress in which 
the many only see themselves reflected 
and -completed, and whose authority 
there can be no motive for disputing. 
When a public measure is to be de- 
cided, therefore, every interest has its 
voice in such a Council, and this is all 
that justice requires. In every question 
it is just to ask: W hat does each depart- 
roent offer’ What does the Farm say? 
what the Household! what the Manufac- 
tory’ What says Commerce’? what 
Capital’ what does Good Taste say! 
what Morality, or Character?’ what Edu- 
eation’ what Religion? what Science? 
and what each several shade and subdi- 
vision of all these? These voices all 


balance and check one another, or rather 
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complete one another; a perfect system | 
of counterpoises. It is a government 
precisely analogous to what God has 
placed in the constitution of an individual 
Man, (so does God's law repeat itself in 
great and small.) | am made up of vari- 
ous motives, passions, tendencies ; when- 
ever I am about to act, these all sit in 
congress within me; each lets its voice 
be heard; my friendship counsels one 
thing, my ambition another, my patriot- 
ism another, my conscience perhaps anoth- 
er; and the decision is a balance of in- 
terests, either by mutual consent, or 
prevalence of the stronger. [Every man’s 
mind is a congress, reflecting in minia- 
ture the true congress of the social body 
or Phalanx. 

The centre of Fourier’s system is Al- 
fraction. ‘That is God's Law, or the ex- 
pression of the Divine Will in society, as 
in all Creation. He therefore says al- 
most nothing of the common arbitrary idea 
of government in a Phalanx ; seems to 
trust to the organization itself; and that 
erganization is the work of attraction ; 
that is, the society requires no power 
(not even one delegated from itself) to 
put it in order and Keep it in order; it es 
order ; it was born of passional attraction, 
the only law of order. The only thing 
like government required is this: That 
colleetive functions and interests should 
arrive at a particular expression, should 
be brought to a convenient acting unity. 
We want an abridgment which shall be 
as smal] as possible, and as comprehen- 
sive; the whole must speak virtually, 
where only one speaks actually. Now 
this is only accomplished by scientific 
classification, rising from varieties through 
species, genera, and so forth, each term 
including all below it. The outward ob- 
jects to which man stands related have 
long been classed so; hence the Physi- 
cal Sciences. ‘The characters of men and 
their functions, according to Fourier, ad- 
mit of a precisely corresponding classifica- 
tion. It is the very foundation principle 
of ‘* Attractive Industry ”’ that for every 
thing (without) to be done, there exists 
au attraction (w7thin) in the deer ; for ev- 
ery function a character; and for every 
outward object a function; so that man 
stands in relation with the whole of out- 
ward nature through his functions. All 
outward things Science classes as above ; 
so also it should class the corresponding 
characters of men; and so it should class 
the mediatory functions. The elements 
of human characiers, which fit for the 
functions, are the myriad varieties, both 
by nature and development, of the Pas- 
sions which impel men. ‘These, classed 
and generalized, reduce themselves to 
Fourier’s scale of the twelve passions ; 
generalized still further they give the 
three orders of passions, Sensitive, Aflec- 








tive, and Distributive; and, as the last re- 
sult, Unityism, or Attraction unlimited. 
Now we lay down the following propo- 
sitious: 

1. The true idea of a Phalanx is to 
represent the Whole Man, not an aggre- 
gation of individuals. To this end it or- 
ganizes the various individual functions 
into one harmonious whole, thus realizing 
a life of entire Hlumanity to each, who 
alone would be but an isolated fragment 
of humanity. 

2. So the government of a Phalanx 
should represent the whole man. The 
first way to do this would be to represent 
all the individual functions which go to 
make up the whole man. This, hoWever, 
is somewhat simplified at the outset; for 
in Association the unit is not a person, but 
a group, that is to say, a function. Ac- 
cordingly a trne government would bea 
congress of the unities, or heads of all the 
groups, including of course groups of in- 
dustry, of education, of pleasure, and so 
forth. Such a government would be just 
the Phalanx over again; and that is what 
in ¢heory it should be; but in practice it 
must be an abridged or concentrated Pha- 
lanx. 

3. To abridge we must class and gen- 
eralize functions. ‘The key to such clas- 
sification, and to all classification, is the 
scale of the twelve passions. ‘Twelve shall 
be the sacred number; with a thirteenth 
fora pivot. Each passion will have its 
head or unity, its presiding officer, who 
will be the persen best representing and 
mediating between the various shades or 
neighbor regions of its passional sphere. 
These twelve Presidents or Unities would 
form a central congress, that would do 
justice to all sides of humanity, and rep- 
resent every view that should enter into 
the general policy of associated life. 

Strictly speaking, therefore, we see 
that any true government is a government 
of the Twelve Passions; because they are 
the motive springs of human life; they 
sum up all characters, all spheres, all 
functions. ‘They are the key to every 
distribution of elements, in the material 
as in the moral world. And consequently 
where they are represented, every thing 
is represented, government and justice are 
complete. 

Here then is a solution of the problem 
of government, a reconciliation of the 
compactness aud unity of despotism with 
the self-governing prineiple of democracy, 
which is only possible in the Combined or 
Serial Order of society. ‘The Phalanx is 
a system of perfectly free and indepen- 
dent little demveracies or groups, — 4 
system, not a formless aggregation ; for 
these are so classed and combined in 
ascending series of various degrees, that 
the result is all the unity and centraliza- 
tion of the most absolute Empire, and 
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yet nothing but freedom, nothing but at- 
traction from the lowest to the highest. 

We have no room to unfold this into 
detail and show its actual application, for 
it would take much space even to state the 
classification upon which it all depends. 
We trust however that the principle has 
been made clear; and our reviewer will 
perecive that his fears respecting govern- 
ment in Association are all based upon an 
entire unconsciousness of the essential 
distinctive nature of that form of society, 
namely of the Organization by Series. 
He thinks of the persons and the inter- 
ests there as so many confused, promis- 
cuous, ill-assorted masses, thrown togeth- 
er pell-mell without measure or gradation. 
The conception of such a thing as series 
within series of varieties, together by 
their very differences making up Harmo- 
ny, has never crossed his mind. 

The Phalanx in the mind of Fourier 
was an organic living system, or a col- 
lective Man, as organic as the human 
body. We may figure to ourselves its 
ascending series somewhat as follows: 

I. At the bottom of the scale, or rather 
at the base of the pyramid, are Groups; 
—less than these are not recognized in 
Harmony. ‘There is a group for every 
minute shade and variety of every sort of 
function, composed of the persons drawn 
thereto by free attraction, for the industry 
itself or for the society it gathers. Thus 
there will be a group devoted to the cul- 
ture of each variety of pears; and each 
group will chose its head by the collec- 
tive voice. 

2. All the pear-growing groups will 
form together a Series, of which the 
chiefs of its several groups will constitute 
the Council, and they will choose that man 
among them, who is most generally con- 
versant with all the varieties of pears and 
with their culture, to be the head of the 
Series. 

3. The Series of pear-growers, togeth- 
er with the series of groups cultivating 
other fruits, will compose a higher and 
more comprehensive series, namely the 
Series of Fruits collectively ; the heads 
of the single series constituting its coun- 
cil, and the one among them who has the 
most universal talent in the whole range 
of science pertaining to fruits, being the 
chief of the great series, representing in 
himself the whole fruit interest. 

1. The Series of Fruit-growers, com- 
bined with all those who raise grain, 
vegetables, grass, wood, &c., will make 
ipa still higher order of series, namely 
that of Agriculture, or production from 
the soil, with its council and its head, in 
like manner as before. 

5. The different branches of domestic, 
and of manufacturing or mechanical la- 
bor, may be supposed to ascend and cul- 
minate in the same way in their great col- 
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INDUSTRIAL REFORM. 

Young America, the advocate of the 
in its three functions of Production, Manu- | freedom of the public lands, complains 
facture and Consumption. This is one somewhat of our expression the ‘* Right 


main side of the whole structure. to Labor,’’ and makes the following re- 
6. But besides the groups of manual | marks: 








lective series, and thus we have constitut- | 
ed the grand Whole of manual Industry, 


industry, there will be groups for scienti- Ee 
. ‘9 ae c 


fic and intellectual pursuits, for society in| does to every working man who first 
the spheres of each of the social or affec- hears the expression, as if it were high 
tive passions, for pleasures, fine arts, edu- “me that some had the right to do a great 
deal /ess of it, and that some others were 


enti worshi a. 'Y se likewise ° 
mon, - hip, &e All these likewi pressingly inviled to accept the right to 


will ascend through series, till they reach qo a fttle of it themselves. When I 
respectively their highest collective uni-| passed the other day the innamerable 
ties. | workshops and factories crowded almost 


of the | suffocation, and through streets swarm- 
; _ ing with the children of the operatives 
whole, (and observe, it is on/y a supposi- not yet old enough to work, I thought, 
tion, we claim for it no scientific com- though it might be possible to satisfy 
pleteness,) that the life of the Phalanx is the arnene a thus delving the — 
summed up in three grand departments, out of them that they had a night te las 

upon which to grow their own preduce 
and manufacture goods for themselves, 
and the Intellectual or Distributive Pas- | yet, that if 1 were to talk to them about 
sions of man, namely Industry, Society, | the ‘ right to /aber,’ they would be apt to 
think I designed to hoax them.”’ 


If we suppose, as the result 


answering to the Sensitive, the Affective, 


and Science; then the heads or unities of 
these three grand departments may be, In answer to the Editor of the Young 
considered as the Centra] Council and Ex- | America let us say, that the Right to La- 
eentive Will or Regency of the Associa- | bor does not exist in the present Social 


tion; and these three will be heads to the Order. The laboring classes have the 


Each of ithe three | right to beg labor of employers, and then 
stands also in consultation with the sepa- | work under sufferance, and on such con- 
rate chiefs of whom he is the unity. If his | ditions, as those who concede the privilege, 
knowledge isat fault, ortoo general, he can | and who consequently are masters, choose 


councils below them. 


cal] the special departments of his sphere to lay down. But no guarantee whatever 
together and have the thing judged in its of the Right exists; and here is to be 
own sphere, to be confirmed or balanced | found the cause of the evils which afflict 
by the others. Again, the head of each | the laboring classes, such as long hours 
primary series has the chiefs of the se- of oppressive toil, and inadequate remu- 
condary series which compose it for Ars neration. Where Rights do not praeti- 
council; and so on down to the heads of | cally exist, Slavery does; and when men 
the groups, who consult the privates of do not practically possess mghts, they 
the group. ‘Thus the deerees of the Ex-| possess masters ;— prolonged labor, low 
ecutive are indeed nothing but the deci-| wages, hap-hazard employment, uncer- 
sions of the very minatest and most par- tainty of the future, anxiety, and other 
ticular sphere to which the question be- evils, grow out of the present system of 
longs, carried up from leaf to twig, from | industrial servitude — that is, of industry 
twig to branch, from branch to bough, | without nights. 
&e., till it represents itself inthe !ast and| It is difficult to sum up a train of ideas 
highest unitary expression of the whole | in a word or two, and yet it is necessary 
Phalanx. in carrying forward a reform. You must 
This may be full of errors, and far| have a few watch-words, which point out 
from a correct picture of what will be the your aims, and those must be brief. It 
real workings of the principle in the true|is the duty of the reformer to explain 
organization by attractive series, which it| them, as it is the duty of every seeker of 
is not time yet for any mind fully to con-| truth to comprehend them. The writer 
struct. Doubtless the veins and ramifica-| in question says that he knows what we 
tions and articulations and transitions of mean by them; in truth we hardly think 


the living social body will be more com-|he does. We judge from his remark that 


plicated than this rude sketch. But it|he takes but a partial view of the 


will serve as an illustration of the way in| great principles implied in these words: 
which by serial organization there may be | ‘“* Right to Laber.’’ Of this, however, 
unity of system without compromising in- | we shall leave him to judge for himself, 
dividual freedom, or how Liberty and Or-| when we shall have pointed out some of 
der may be one: a problem solved, we | their significations. 


say, by Association, by the doctrine of | The Right to Labor, in the first place, 


Attractive Industry, but not by any actual | implies the Right of Man to the Soil, and 
Civil No labor can be done 

So much for Government. The objec-| without these, and therefore they are in- 
tions on the score of Religion we will|claded in it. No men have more con- 
take up next time. | tantly held up the principle of the right 


or any conceivable politics of Civilization. | to Machinery. 
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of man to the Soil, than the Association- 
ists, and none have given more reasons 
for the justness and soundness of this 
right; but as our reform is so all-em- 
bracing, we cannot dwell on one point 
exclusively, and make it the sole object 
of our efforts. 

But when we declare the right of 
man to the soil, we do not limit that 
right to the possession of land in a wild 
and uncultivated state, but we include all 
thirgs necessary to render human labor 
productive and pleasant. But this is ask- 
ing too much, it will be answered. No, 
not finally; a state of things must be 
established which will do this, and more 
than this, otherwise the condition of the 
laboring classes cannot be raised above 
that of mere machines of toil and pro- 
ducing animais. In giving them a piece 
of land, and the fruit of their labor, you 
may give them a fair subsistence by con- 
stant industry ; bet you do not give them 
art, science, social life and sympathies, at- 
tractive industry, and many other boons 
of a high and intellectual character, — or 
at best you give them to a very slight 
extent ;—and are not these as necessary 
to man’s elevation and to his happiness, 
as a mere physical subsistence ? 

The National Reformers, in advoeating 
the freedom of the public lands, advocate 
‘*the right of man to the soil’’ in its 
simplest form, but in a plain and practical 
way which can easily be carried out. By 
thus advocating a great Right and point- 
ing out a means by which it can be ap- 


plied amidst the general falseness of pre- 


sent society ,— and the truth of which must | 


be palpable to any person of common 
sense,—they appear to be judicious and 
practical in their policy, and are strongly 
impressed with the superior importance 
of their reform, as are all those who catch 


a glance of this great Right, and wish 


something done at once for their relief 


and advantage. But those who are in no 
haste, who look into the future far be- 
yond their own day and lives, who know 
that time must be taken to effect the gi- 
gantic reforms which mankind require, 


are willing to advocate measures which 


are somewhat remote, and which appear | 


in consequence less practical and impor- 

tant. But this is all as it should be; 

reforms of al] kinds must be agitated. 
The National Reformers are doing their 


work well: they have good laborers in | 


the field, and in a few years the public 


lands will be rendered free, the home- | 


stead inalienable, and their measures will 
be carried out, They should not desire 


that those who are laboring for a Social 


Reform should throw down their arms, | 


abandon their work, and run to their 
camp. 
public lands are made free, and the people 
settle upon them, Industrial Association, 


|upon some plan, must be established. 


They must know that when the | 
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Isolation, free competition, anarehical 
commerce, which absorbs half the profits 
of the producing classes, and other inhe- 
rent arrangements of Civilization, cannot 
be suffered to exist. Plans of associa- 
tion and co-operation will then be wanted, 
and if wise plans are not elaborated and 
promulgated in advance, and the public 
mind somewhat imbued with them, hun- 
dreds of errors will be committed, when 
practice becomes necessary. ‘This is a 
part of our work : we mean to teach this 
country the Science of Society, and thus 
enable it to make, with some degree of 
enlightenment, the trials in social reform 
which, at some period in this nineteenth 
century, are to be commenced. 

Another idea, in addition to that of the 
right of man to the soil and to machinery, 
which the Right to Labor brings up, is 
that an Industrial reform, and a great 
one, must be effected; that zndustrial 
rights, as well as poli:cal rights, must be 
secured to the people; that industrial 
liberty as well as political liberty, must 
be established, and that the whole rela- 
tion of master and slave, employer and 


hireling, capitalist and laborer, must be | 


changed. Industry, the greatest interest 
of the world, —the source of the wealth, 
power, and material comfort of man, is 
now one foul sink of oppression, servi- 
tude, and injustice. The divine light of 
Liberty and Justice, which has begun to 
shed its rays into the domain of politics 
or government, has not penetrated into 
the domain of industry. Here wrong 
and oppression reign. Man is subjected 
to matter, and is its slave, for he is at the 
merey of eapital and his physical wants ; 
individual Will is law; selfishness and in- 
‘dividual judgment the rule of action; 
fraud and cunning, privileges and monop- 
olies, are means; and legal spoliation, 
brutalizing toil, poverty and ignorance, 
the results. 


A great reform, a radica] reform in 


Industry, is needed and mustcome. This 
axiom of the ‘* Right of Man to Labor ”’ 
'is one of the watchwords that calls at- 
tention to it, and explains one of its 
functions, as did, in 1776, the ery of ‘* No 
taxation without representation.”’ 

There are other significations attached 
to this term, but what we have said is 
enough for the present. 

The Editor of 
closing, uses the following remarks : 


Young Amerwa, in 


‘**] cannot help thinking that the Har- 
binger folks are somewhat at fault in so 
often asserting that something so utterly 
out of the reach of the laboring masses, 
under the present system, as what they 
propose, is their on/y chance of salva- 
tion.”’ 


Out of reach or not, we do know and 
do assert, that a Social Reform, and the 


organization of a new Social Order, based | 
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upon the universal and divine principle of 
Associative Harmony, are the only means 
and chance of the social salvation of the 
whole human race on this earth. 

The work may be somewhat distant ; 
it may be out of the reach of the ** labor- 
ing masses’? just now; but it must be 
undertaken, if the great ends, universal 
happiness and universal elevation, are 
ever to be achieved. We may feed and 
clothe the laboring classes by lesser 
reforms, or we may begin this great 
reform in a simpler manner; but a social 
reform and the establishment of an en- 
tirely new Order of Society on earth must 
be effected to realize universal and per- 
manent good. Is it too soon to begin this 
gigantic work, and in all its wholeness, 
as the advocates of Association are en- 


deavoring to do? If so, give us good 


reasons. The one you urge above, is uot 
sufficient. The laboring masses have 


never saved themselves, and we fear 
never will. See how dead and apathetic 
they are to the plain and evidently just 
reform you propose, and which one would 
think they would understand as soon as 
the subject could be presented to them. 
The reforms proposed to this Age are 
to be carried out, and the world redeemed 
and regenerated socially, by the labors 
of intelligent, devoted, and enthusiastic 
men. The National Reformers, we are 
glad to say, possess such men, and to as 
it is the guarantee of their success. To 
those who complain of our course, we 
say, wait but a while and be patient, and 
you shall not be disappointed. 





Freepom anv irs Frienps. We cut 
the following paragraph from a late num- 
ber of the Anti-Slavery Standard, simply 
to express our pain at witnessing the ex- 
pression of such a feeling, from one who 
professes to be a philanthropist. 


‘* This was the thicket into which the 
early opponents of the American Anti- 
Slavery Society ran for shelter. Squad- 
rons of them have been dislodged from it, 
yet every fresh host of them have natural- 
ly run thither for protection; from Jo- 
seph ‘Tracy, of the Boston Recorder, the 
early antagonist of the Liberator, to ‘he 
later enemres of the cause, who would dis- 
guise their hostility to Freedom, under the 
name of Fourvertsm.”’ 


The world is wide and there is room in 
it for many classes of laborers for the 
good of the race ; but cannot each permit 
the other to discharge what it feels to be 
its own special duty in a spirit of gene- 
rous tolerance and faith, if not of direct 
codperation’ And as to }'reedom, those 
certainly cannot be its enemies, whose sole 
aim is to secure Integral Freedom for all 


men over the whole earth. 
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